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Many Creeds—One Faith 








HE confusion of the present time has for many persons but little 

of cheer. To them modern life is inspired by a spirit of selfishness 

and hatred that can lead only tochaos. Deeper-seeing minds can 
detect beneath this unprecedented confusion the tidal heart-beat of a new 
democracy whose ruling motive is the spirit of brotherhood. 


The prophets and poets have usually looked forward in confident hope 
of this event. The hymn-writers have almost invariably done so. Even 
when theologians, with their creeds, have divided humanity into groups, 
the world’s great singers have persistently sounded the unifying note of 
love and fellowship. There is no feature of the hymnal— 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNTTED CHURCH 


Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 


which has stirred so much comment as the spirit of Christian brotherhood which 
prevails throughout the book. Note the following extract from the preface: 


“The editors regard as of greatest significance their discovery through these hymns 
of a spiritually united Church. Many creeds seem to melt together in the great hymns of 
Christian experience. A true Christian hymn cannot be sectarian. It belongs to all Christ’s 
disciples. From many sources, far separated ecclesiastically, there comes one voice of com- 
mon praise and devotion. It is from this perception of a united Church existing underneath 
the denominational order, a Church united in praise, in aspiration and in experience, and 
expressing its unity in these glorious hymns, that the title which this book bears was first 
suggested. Hymns of many creeds are here, interpreting, however, but one faith. It is our 
hope that wherever these hymns are sung the spirit of unity may be deepened and Christians 
be drawn more closely together as they draw near to their common Father in united wor- 
ship.” 


This great hymnal is preeminently fitted for use in churches where there is an 
aspiration for real fellowship and cooperation among the followers of the Master 


A returnable copy will be mailed you upon request 
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EDITORIAL 


Scant Picking for its failure to lead in the unequivocal expression of opinion 
Militaristic Opinions in the crisis which comes to its climax this week. The 


\ THE LITERARY DIGEST of Sette eo churches deserved a more helpful leadership from their 
ie i, LL, SIN SUIN rit. oe ; - »< 


, " oom , ‘ = Federal Council, which prides itself upon its leadership in 
ike amends for having in a previous issue set forth 

, : : ons the peace adventure and to which we are all indebted for the 
ting sentiment of church leaders against Mobiliza- i ' : . aoe se ; 
: ' ; : immortal formula in which war is defined as “our chief 
y, there appears a headline which promises a volley ' eee”, ah : 
, , : tenn se collective sin.” But it is quite understandable that any 
ns favorable to the war department’s plan. “Church 4 


V ios S R 


read 1 


CaGs, alle 


; my D : concrete and decisive act against war is rendered embar- 
sed for Defense Day” is the way the headline . a er 

; . ; rassing by the military consciousness represented in the 
one expects a broadside of pronouncement in ae ar Ore - Mec 
more intimate official circle of the organization. 


val of the dress rehearsal for war. But with a merry 


intment one finds that the only “voices” quoted in 


Incredible Results of 


rt of so formidable a headline are a Methodist preacher . 
Race Aversions 


okane, the Cincinnati Western Christian Advocate, 
ur caste-conscious head of the army chaplains, the HAT RACE ANTIPATHY could have calloused the 
John T. Axton, who recently preached a sermon elemental human feelings so as to allow white travel- 

h he proved from the Old Testament that war wasa_ ers to pass by the bleeding Negro victims of an automobile 
ng. This is an unexpectedly encouraging showing. accident without extending the slightest aid is hardly be- 
uld have supposed that with the Digest’s access to all lievable. Yet in the state of Indiana, a few miles from 
pers of the country it would diseover more voices Indianapolis, on a Sunday in August, nineteen auto-loads 
all respect, more weighty voices in defense of “The of white people passed by before one came to a stop in 
lrue, the article devotes most of its space te quota- response to the piteous call of a Negro physician who with 

m the Federal Council’s bulletin which “reviewed” his family lay helpless beside an upturned car. This physi- 
controversy “with strict impartiality,” but not a cian, Dr. L. A. Lewis, is a resident of Indianapolis, where 
ntence quoted commits the Federal Council to a he enjoys an extensive practice. He was an honor man in 

of Defense Day. This organization, on whose college. Thrown from his automobile enroute home from 

| Dean Shailer Mathews recently claimed in these col- a summer vacation, an artery in his arm was cut. Holding 
hat it had borne the brunt of the peace movement in the wound with great difficulty to keep from bleeding to 
rica since the war, has succeeded in riding the current death, his wife beside him with her jaw broken, and two 
by the most clever non-committal policy imaginable. small children hurt and frightened into spasms, he tried to 
rly it has done so is indicated by the fact that its stop the passing cars. One car after another turned a deaf 

ncement lends itself equally well to a classification as ear to his call and the unmistakable signs of anguish, until 

pro or con. Its proposal for a “Mobilization for at last a good Samaritan gave heed. The story is almost 
“eace Day” on November 11, will hardly compensate for incredible. But upon inquiry it was found that the thing 
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happened in a part of the state where kluxism enjoys an 
unchallenged ascendancy. A large part of 100 per cent 
Americanism in that community consists of racial and reli- 
gious hate. Blinded by that antipathy, it is not strange that 
white citizens, no doubt most of them professed disciples of 
Jesus, could find in their haste or some duty upon which 
they were bound a pretext for leaving the wounded to 
languish by the roadside. An Indianapolis Negro paper in 
commenting upon it ventures the belief that such an exhibi- 
tion of inhumanity would not occur in the south, which 
comment is a touching revelation of Negro feeling. Whether 
it be a fair comment or not, it is inconceivable that with 
the tables turned Negroes would treat white people in this 
way. 


More Whirlwind 
Sowing 

ARLY THIS SUMMER a crowd of maddened Chi- 

nese boatmen killed an American employed by a 
British firm in securing cargo for river steamers on the 
upper Yangtse. The boatmen were men who saw their 
livelihood vanishing as the steam vessels increasingly dis- 
placed river junks. Their frenzied outburst, while deeply 
to be regretted, hardly differed at all from the uprisings 
that accompanied the introduction of power looms into 
England. The captain of a British gunboat, however, 
landed at the place where the murder had been committed, 
seized two Chinese who had presumably been in the offend- 
ing mob, executed them, and then forced the local authorities 
to go through various forms of humiliation in order to 
show their regret for the deed. Certain American news- 
papers, recording the fact, commented editorially to the 
general effect that the gunboat captain used the only effec- 
On July 19 the 


North China Daily News, the most responsible and con- 


tive method of dealing with the situation. 


servative paper published in Shanghai, carried in its col- 
the effect that sailors on an American 
destroyer in the harbor of Chefoo had caught a Chinese in 


umns notice to 
the act of stealing a waterproof gun covering. The Chinese 
was bound hand and foot, and then pitched over the side 
The Shanghai paper rightly speaks of this as “a 
piece of medieval barbarity.” It would be of interest to 
know what course, if any, the Chinese authorities took to 
impress upon the American sailors responsible for this 
murder the heinous nature of the act. A small matter? 
Perhaps; but all a part of that score that the east is mark- 


to drown. 


ing down in its books of remembrance against the day of 
reckoning with the west. 


The Wastage 
of Men 


NE OF THE ARGUMENTS used against the living 

wage is that we do not produce enough to pay what, 
in present day standards, would be called a living wage. 
Abolish waste, parasitism and inefficient management and 
a sum so huge would be added to production that there 
would be enough to give every willing worker a living 
equal to the average income of all the people. Ethelbert 
Stewart, statistician of the bureau of labor statistics, re- 
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cently made an address on The Wastage of Men. He finds 
that seven million weeks’ time is lost through labor turn- 
over. This is equal to the continuous work of 140,000 men 
for this one item alone. Unemployment keeps an ave 

of a million and three-quarters of men idle all the time. 
For instance, in the coal-mining industry alone, one-third 
of the time of nearly 700,000 men is spent in enforced idle. 
ness. One-fourth of the better mines could supply all our 
needs by keeping two-thirds of the miners busy seven 
hours per day. Preventable industrial illness and accidents 
are not taken into account in these figures. It requires 
one-third more men to make a stated amount of cotton 
cloth in Alabama than in New York. Low wages are at 
the bottom of that. Under the “iron law” capital will not 
be invested in labor-saving machinery where labor is cheap, 
Increase wages, and machines that greatly increase product 
per worker begin to come in. If all saw mills were as 
efficiently run as the more efficient mills are now run, all 
our lumber could be sawed by 48,000 men instead of re- 
quiring the 292,000 now employed. Most brick is made 
by hand just as the children of Israel made brick in Moses’ 
time. A brick-making machine moulds them five times 
as fast as a man can mould them by hand. One blast 
furnace makes a ton of pig iron for every seventy-two 
minutes of a man’s labor; another requires eleven hours. 
These are only a few illustrations which Mr. Stewart uses. 
Where steel makers once employed “wops” and “hunkies” 
at 2214 cents per hour for 12 hours per day to carry ingots, 
an eight hour day at 50 cents per hour brings in a crane 
that does the work of sixty men. 


Man Wastage and 
Social Discontent 


R. STEWART is one of the most experienced and 

reliable labor statisticians in the world. For more 
than a third of a century he has made such studies and 
issued authoritative figures. He is not less able as an inter- 
preter of the facts he finds. He quotes “Nation’s Business” 
as saying that “in many a concern and many an industry 
the loss of a nickel’s worth of material is a great offense, 
while the waste of men is suffered without the batting of 
an eye.” He says “it is difficult to find a better statement 
of the real industrial situation today,” but adds that “one 
element, an important one, is left out of the statement, 
and that is that this wastage of men is a very appreciable 
part of the cause of the social restlessness of the workers 
of the world everywhere.” He declares the workers “wish 
to be considered as a part of and not as an implement of 
’ A further great cause of dissatisfaction he finds 
to be in their “feeling that their powers and energies are 
being frittered away—that their life and energy are being 
exausted in inconsequential and unnecessarily laborious 
toil.” Finding that higher wages bring more productive 
and labor saving machinery and that most of the wastage 
is among common labor, he argues that cog-wheel, belt 
and crane should be made to do more of the unskilled 
labor, while men are made skilled to use the machinery 
invention can supply in ever more productive number. 
There is no real labor shortage when some plants in the 
same industries employ five times as many men as others 


society.’ 
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to get equal production. He concludes that “it is far better 

© top wasting men than to let down the immigration bars 
| food the country with more men to waste.” 

and flood ’ 


Margaret Bondfield Talks 
to “Servant” Girls 


ARGARET BONDFIELD began life as a working 
M virl and has walked the streets looking for work. 
She is today parliamentary secretary to Britain’s labor gov- 
ernment. Her irenic spirit, clear thinking and hopeful out- 
ook are coupled with a heart for humanity that makes 
her not only charming in manner but persuasive in argu- 
ment, Devout, modest, self-forgetful and devoted, she 

nates in a remarkable way the religion of the labor 
Recently she made a talk to a 

They 
he last class left in England to feel the sting of the 


movement in England. 


n 
virls under training for domestic service. 


roup of 


ion “servant.” They are sometimes called “slavies.” 
iform marks them apart as a class and the average 
in their place.” The war gave 
thousands of them work outside the kitchens and the prob- 
lem of re-recruiting them has been a sore one to old fash- 

1 Engli In her talk before them, Miss 


ish households. 
sounded some of the new notes in the gospel 


“ 


housewife keeps them 


r. She said: “The skill of home work is just as 
is that required in tailoring or teaching and ought 
treated with the respect that is due to skill. Don’t 
uuraged because we have a bad tradition of domestic 
in this generation. I very much regret the terms 
sometimes used about household work and work- 
resent the suggestion that you are stepping down 
I want 
teach mistresses to have a new sense of respect 


ial scale by taking up domestic service. 


se who are helping them in the work of their 

The mistress is the unskilled and you are the 
person. * To mistresses I would say that they do 

not know what they lose by maintaining the old attitude 
toward servants—the attitude of a superior toward an 
terior status.” Later in a London conference she said: 
hen worker has always been the Cinderella of 


It is time now for her to become the princess.” 


Sermon Barrels in 
Our New World 


HE ADVERTISING COLUMNS of our conserva- 

tive journals have some very diverting announcements 
from ministers who are true to the faith and out of a job. 
These are accustomed to urge their loyalty to dogmatic 
lards as a reason for their appointment to a new posi- 

ion. It is not forty years ago since it was customary in 
the Disciples’ camp for the boast to be made that from one 
nd of the communion to the other the same sermons were 
preached. To a large extent these were the sermons 
lranklin, a pioneer preacher of pronounced legal- 

ings. These sermons won Ben Franklin audiences, 

had a certain pertinancy in his time. But forty 

years afterwards they are strangely archaic. An audience 
that has to listen to one from the lips of a ministerial fledg- 
ling rubs its eyes and wonders if it has been riding back- 
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wards in Wells’ “time machine.” Even the man who has 
conscientiously made his own sermons finds some good ones 
are now in the discard. The enthusiasms of ten years ago 
are not those of today, altogether. Of course, hardly any 
minister ever wants to see his sermons of 1917 again. 
Unless these have been burned, they will rise up to haunt a 
man. The new world in which we live teaches new duties. 
These new duties are not the opposite of the old duties, but 
they grow out of old duties. We have new sins and new 
virtues when we examine human conduct in the light of 
present conviction. The summer chautauqua and more 
lately the radio have brought to the villages of America a 
different conception of good preaching than used to pre- 
vail. 
ened. 


The minister’s barrel has in consequence been cheap- 

The man who can no longer frame a new message 
cannot do otherwise than advertise for a job on the basis 
of ancient loyalties in the hope there are some towns left 
which have no radio yet. 


Religion and Health 


EOPLE WERE NEVER so much interested in their 
physical health as they are today. 
they should be. 


It is necessary that 
Health is a by-product of the simple and 
natural life, but the development of civilization both mate- 
rial and cultural has placed humanity under an increased 
and constantly increasing strain. It is as true of the human 
mechanism as of any other that vibration and wear and 
tear increase with speed, more than proportionately, perhaps 
with the square, or even the cube. We are saved from some 
of the cruder stresses, to be sure; we suffer less from cold 
and from muscular weariness than our pioneering fore- 
fathers, and some diseases have been conquered and elimi- 
nated: yellow fever and the plague completely, smallpox 
and malaria largely. But we suffer increasingly from 

Naturally. 
hear more sounds, think more thoughts (such as they are) 


more complex ailments. We see more sights, 
and have more reactions and adjustments to make and less 
time in which to make them. Besides, in a complex civiliza- 
tion we have more things to worry about. With the grow- 
ing multiplicity of our desires and our dependence upon 
the functioning of social machinery which, for the most 
part, we can neither understand nor control, we have more 
anxiety lest we should not get the things that we want. It 
is an arguable proposition that civilization will—if not 
destroy itself by the nervous instability which it engenders 
and by the physical, mental, and moral overstrain incident 
to the effort to keep up with it—at least reach a limit 
beyond which it cannot go, on account of its nerve-racking 
effects. This is not a necessary result, but there are enough 
phenomena pointing that way to indicate an increased need 
for health, and for giving conscious consideration to its 
maintenance. Some phrase it by saying that we need a 
gospel of health. 

The response to this demand for more adequate means 
of maintaining health takes various forms. There are the 
marvelous developments of scientific medicine, both cura- 
tive and preventive. There is the widespread enthusiasm 
for more hygienic living, for exercise, play, and vacations. 
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There are a thousand types of mental healing, ranging from 
cults of general cheerfulness to those of miraculous faith- 
cure. Three lines of influence converge to make the sub- 
First, there is the tra- 
dition of healing as part of the work of Jesus, and of the 


ject of health germane to religion. 


church; second, there is the discovery that man is a unit, 
not a combination of two independent and discordant enti- 
ties, body ard soul, and that religion must minister to the 
whole man, and to the wholeness of man; and third, there is 
the discovery that there are psychical factors in the pres- 
ervation and restoration of physical health, and the begin- 
ning of the development of some methods of utilizing them. 

Throughout the history of Christianity, there has been a 
steadfast belief in healing by miracles. Whatever one may 
think about the historicity of the healing miracles of Jesus, 
there is no doubt as to the historicity of the very early and 
universal belief in them. They included the healing of the 
blind and of various types of mental affliction and nervous 
disorder, commonly described in the unscientific terminol- 
egy of that day as demoniacal possession: the violently 
insane, like the Gadarene; the epileptic, like the demoniac 
boy whom the disciples were unsuccessfully trying to cure 
at the foot of the Mount of Transfiguration; and cases in- 
volving local paralysis, like the man with the withered hand, 
and the man with the dumb spirit. Some of the cases of 
leprosy were perhaps nervous, for there is such a type of 
leprosy and in no case is there any record of the restoration 
Most 


cles had to do with functional rather than organic disorders. 


of destroyed tissues. not all—of the recorded mira- 


Whether Jesus knew the nature of these diseases or not, he 
used the popular terminology, and he employed methods 
which in principle are approved by modern students of psy- 
chotherapy—such as physical acts like laying on of hands 
and anointing with clay to focus the attention and help the 
imagination of the patient, and the appeal to hope and con- 
fidence. The power of his personality, which no reader of 
the gospels can doubt, like that of a radiant and optimistic 
physician, put a tremendous force behind the suggestion 
which he conveyed to the sufferers. These powers which 
he used are still available—we do not say to the same 
degree. 

The same documents which record the healing ministry 
of Jesus record also the expectation that his followers 
would have the same power, and give instructions for 
prayer and anointing with oil as means for curing the sick. 
The medieval church built up an elaborate tradition of 
miraculous healing, both by supplication to the saints and 
by the therapeutic virtues of their bones. As preliminary 
to the canonization of the candidate for sainthood, it is re- 
quired that there shall be three properly authenticated mira- 
cles wrought by his relics, and most of these are cures of 
the sick. This tradition continues unbroken to the present 
day. There were more saints canonized in the nineteenth 
than in any preceding century. The greatest wonder-work- 
ing shrine in Europe, at Lourdes, had its origin in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Modern miracle healing 
cults, outside of the Catholic church, are numerous—Dowie, 
Christian Science, A. B. Simpson, the Emmanual Move- 
ment, Brother Isaiah, and scores of others less widely 
known. These differ from each other in details, but all 
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embody the principle of expecting bodily relief as the direc 
gift of God in answer to prayer. Considering how wide. 
spread the belief in miraculous healing has been and sti 
is, the question arises whether there is a non-miraculoys 
type of religious healing. There is the more encouragement 
to look for an affirmative answer to this question because 
scientific inquiry has discovered such a large non-miracy. 


lous element in all of these supposedly miraculous cures. 
Not only the miracles of Jesus but the post-Biblical records 
of miraculous healing have the same element of powerfy! 
suggestion. At Lourdes, Einsiedeln, St. Anne of Beaupre, 
Guadalupe, Zion C’tv, and wherever the faith healer Oper- 
ates with any show . iccess, the stage is set for cure by 
suggestion. Nothing is lacking except individual diagnosis 
and psychoanalysis. 

Health is not a merely physical quality. It involves the 
tone and wholesomeness of the whole personality. One 
occasionally meets a “splendid human animal,” physically 
robust but mentally and morally deficient, but even in such 
a case one is impressed more by the animality than by the 
splendor. This is not health. Health is the harmonious 
working together of all the elements that go to make a 
person. 


Some physical ills have a moral significance. Such are 
those which follow upon the sins of intemperance in all 
forms. Hate and harshness, greed and cruelty, make their 
mark on a man. But the wasting and the crabbed attitude 
toward life bring physical results. A man cannot habitually 
hate without showing it in his face. But are the facial 
Or are the facial nerves 
the only ones stimulated or anesthetized by emotion? Prob- 


muscles the only ones affected ? 


ably the whole body, inside and out, has expression as truly 
as the face, if we could only read it, and some of these 
physical changes affect the functioning of organs and so 
affect health. The choleric man is a bad insurance risk. 
Fiction tells truth when it speaks of Rip Van Winkle’s wife, 
who “burst a blood vessel in a fit of rage at a peddler.” A 
specialist in digestive disorders says that ninety per cent 
of his cases are nervous, and his consulting psychologist 
tells of curing one case by making up a quarrel between 
Her hatred 
Her bitterness had dried up the gastric 
juice as well as the milk of human kindness. Job’s friends 
were wrong; “the words of Bildad the Shuhite were not 
pleasing unto Jehovah.” 


the patient and her sister over an inheritance. 
had made her sick. 


The problem is not so simple 
that one can say that all suffering is punishment for sin. 
But some suffering is, and diseases sometimes have moral 
implications. When the heart is set right, the circulation 
improves and the glands do their work, and the nerves lose 


their abnormal tension. At least sometimes. 


There is a considerable body of indisputable evidence of 
actual cures. There are also many failures which are not 
We see the crutches left behind at the shrines, 
but not those on which disappointed cripples hobble away. 
There are no testimony meetings of the uncured. An en- 
thusiastic defender of Lourdes admits that in one year 
only eighteen out of eight thousand patients (non-nervous 
cases) were cured. There are probably some false state- 
ments sent forth for purpose of propaganda and certainly 
there is much illusion in regard to cases claiming to be 


advertised. 


Septe 


cured. 
faith-< 
the pé 
for al 
probal 
half-s 

Not 
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4. A follow-up study of one hundred cases of claimed 
cured. 44 10! 7 ; 
: by various systems showed that two-thirds of 


faith-cures ' : 
But with allowance 


the patients died within two years. 
for all these facts, there is a residuum of real cures, and 
probably there is a vast amount of general toning up ot 
half-sick people. a 
Nothing can be proved about the reality of religious heal- 
ing by a priori argument from the power and the goodness 
of God. It is not a question of what God can or ought to 
do, but of what God does do. Certainly he does not remove 
all kinds of physical defects. We have never heard it 
claimed that God had ever produced a new leg or even a 
pa finger in place of one cut off. Neither does he remove 
hunger or sustain life without food, though this has been 
aimed for limited periods. Neither can anything be proved 
suing from the unreality of evil or of matter. If 
matter is unreal, then health is no more real than sickness. 
‘odily defects can no more be removed by calling them 
metaphysically nonexistent than a stone can be lifted by 


that most of it is only empty space in the inter- 


stices between the flying electrons. 


We are not interested 
n metaphysical entities but in phenomena and experiences. 
And the experience of being sick or having a broken leg is 
a real experience. 

But there are latent healing forces in the body which heal 
when the case is reasonably curable if they are not hindered. 


Fe hope, confidence, cheerfulness, remove some hin- 
The sum and consummation of all these 


confident and cheerful attitudes is faith in God. 


lrances to healing. 
If religion 
s good for anything it ought to have some efficacy in giving 
aman a sense of harmony with the universe, in lifting him 
mut of his pettiness and querulousness, his fears and trem- 
rs, and enabling him to face the world, in no holiday 
mood of careless ease or indiscriminate optimism, to be 
*, but with some confidence in the beneficence of the 
rid order, and with some measure of adjustment to it. 
[here are latent healing forces in the universe. It is not 
ll a bitter struggle for survival. There are wounds of 
nflict, to be sure, but wounds heal. Flowers spring up 
fter the forest fire. Old sorrows grow dim and new joys 
ver them up like waving grain on a battlefield. The 
f these beneficent forces in things physical and men- 
The more fully we are at one with these forces, 
with God, the more we will tend to become mentally, mor- 
ally, and even physically sound. 
The physical means of healing are as much from God as 
he mental means. “Shall we trust the cangls to Allah 
night?” asked the servant of Mohammed. 


' 
+ 


phet, “but tie them first.” 


“Yes,” replied 
Allah’s care for camels 
perates better through a picket rope. We pray, Give us 

day our daily bread, and we plant and reap and bake, 
fat our prayer may be answered. We pray, Thy Kingdom 
come, and work and plan that it may. “Who healeth all 
ur diseases,” says the Psalmist; partly by these mental 
means which we are only beginning to learn something 
about, and which are assisted by trust in him, and partly 
by medical science. 

If you are sick, then, it is an act of faith as well as of 
good sense to use all available means of recovery. First, 
repent of your sins, not in fear of death but in hope of 
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life. Get right with your brother. 
about yourself. Get in tune with the infinite. 
God. Think well of the world. 
cheerful, hopeful, and trustful. 


Do not think too much 
Believe in 
Make your mind healthy, 
Second, call the best avail- 
able doctor and do what he tells you. And third, remember, 
both as an aid to cheerfulness and as a truth about life, that 
even if you are not cured, and if you live on the rest of your 
days ill or crippled, there are some beautiful possibilities 
of character and service and joy in a triumph over a 
persistent thorn in the flesh. 


Long Distances 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 
frog WAS A BOUQUET OF LITTLE GIRLS 


who gathered in Our Yard and played among the 
Hollihocks. 
be sure which were the Hollihocks and which were the 
Little Girls. For the Hollihocks 
remained where they were, with their pretty frocks still 


And when I saw them there, I could not quite 
But after a time I knew. 


nicely arrayed, and the Little Girls sate them down on 
the Grass underneath my window, and spake of the Sum- 
And some of them had 
gone unto the Mountains and some of them unto the Lakes 


mer and where they had been. 


and some of them into the Forests and some to the Farms. 
And some had gone by Train and some by Boat and some 
by Automobile. And they told each other How Far Away 
they had been. 

And after the others had told How Far Away they had 
been, the daughter of the Daughter of Keturah spake, 
saying : 

Where we go for the Summer, you have to Sleep in 
the Train; 2nd no one can go any farther than that. 

And the others were silent. 
the Ultima Thule. 

Now I think this may have been just so far as that group 
of Little that the 
daughter of the daughter of Keturah was as widely trav- 


For this appeared unto them 


Girls was concerned, for I suppose 
eled as any of them, and she told the truth when she said 
that to make a journey to where she had spent the summer 
And further- 


more, she was right in supposing that there were no more 


required that she should Sleep in the Train. 


nights in which the Train could have traveled in that 
direction without bumping into a large body of Salt Water. 
So she was not talking very recklessly. But there are longer 
journeys that may be made upon this planet than from 
where the daughter of the daughter of Keturah resideth 
to the place where she spendeth some of her summers. 
So it was not wholly without reason that the daughter 
of the daughter of Keturah backed the others off the map 
as she told about the place where she went for the summer, 
with the cottage by the Lake, and the Fish and Canoes, 
and a place where one may bathe every day, and of the 
Woods and the Birds and Squirrels and Swings and Things. 
And as for the daughter of the daughter of Keturah, it is 
no great disadvantage that as yet she knoweth no distance 
beyond. But there are grown men and women who sup- 
pose that if they go far enough toward any goal to sleep 
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happened in a part of the state where kluxism enjoys an 
unchallenged ascendancy. A large part of 100 per cent 
Americanism in that community consists of racial and reli- 
gious hate. Blinded by that antipathy, it is not strange that 
white citizens, no doubt most of them professed disciples of 
Jesus, could find in their haste or some duty upon which 
they were bound a pretext for leaving the wounded to 
languish by the roadside. An Indianapolis Negro paper in 
commenting upon it ventures the belief that such an exhibi- 
tion of inhumanity would not occur in the south, which 
comment is a touching revelation of Negro feeling. Whether 
it be a fair comment or not, it is inconceivable that with 
the tables turned Negroes would treat white people in this 
way. 


More Whirlwind 
Sowing 
ARLY THIS SUMMER a crowd of maddened Chi- 
nese boatmen killed an American employed by a 
British firm in securing cargo for river steamers on the 
The boatmen were men who saw their 
livelihood vanishing as the steam vessels increasingly dis- 
Their frenzied outburst, while deeply 


upper Yangtse. 


placed river junks. 
to be regretted, hardly differed at all from the uprisings 
that accompanied the introduction of power looms into 
England. The captain of a British gunboat, however, 
landed at the place where the murder had been committed, 
seized two Chinese who had presumably been in the offend- 
ing mob, executed them, and then forced the local authorities 
to go through various forms of humiliation in order to 
show their regret for the deed. Certain American news- 
papers, recording the fact, commented editorially to the 
general effect that the gunboat captain used the only effec- 
tive method of dealing with the situation. On July 19 the 
North China Daily News, the most responsible and con- 
servative paper published in Shanghai, carried in its col- 
umns notice to the effect that sailors on an American 
destroyer in the harbor of Chefoo had caught a Chinese in 
the act of stealing a waterproof gun covering. The Chinese 
was bound hand and foot, and then pitched over the side 
The Shanghai paper rightly speaks of this as “a 
piece of medieval barbarity.” It would be of interest to 
know what course, if any, the Chinese authorities took to 
impress upon the American sailors responsible for this 
murder the heinous nature of the act. A small matter? 
Perhaps; but all a part of that score that the east is mark- 
ing down in its books of remembrance against the day of 
reckoning with the west. 


to drown. 


The Wastage 
of Men 


NE OF THE ARGUMENTS used against the living 

wage is that we do not produce enough to pay what, 
in present day standards, would be called a living wage. 
Abolish waste, parasitism and inefficient management and 
a sum so huge would be added to production that there 
would be enough to give every willing worker a living 
equal to the average income of all the people. Ethelbert 
Stewart, statistician of the bureau of labor statistics, re- 
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cently made an address on The Wastage of Men. He finds 
that seven million weeks’ time is lost through labor turn- 
over. This is equal to the continuous work of 140,000 men 
for this one item alone. Unemployment keeps an ave 

of a million and three-quarters of men idle all the time 
For instance, in the coal-mining industry alone, one-third 
of the time of nearly 700,000 men is spent in enforced idle. 
ness. One-fourth of the better mines could supply all oyr 
needs by keeping two-thirds of the miners busy seven 
hours per day. Preventable industrial illness and accidents 
are not taken into account in these figures. It requires 
one-third more men to make a stated amount of cotton 
cloth in Alabama than in New York. Low wages are at 
the bottom of that. Under the “iron law” capital will not 
be invested in labor-saving machinery where labor is cheap. 
Increase wages, and machines that greatly increase product 
per worker begin to come in. If all saw mills were as 
efficiently run as the more efficient mills are now run, all 
our lumber could be sawed by 48,000 men instead of re. 
quiring the 292,000 now employed. Most brick is made 
by hand just as the children of Israel made brick in Moses’ 
time. A brick-making machine moulds them five times 
as fast as a man can mould them by hand. One blast 
furnace makes a ton of pig iron for every seventy-two 
minutes of a man’s labor; another requires eleven hours. 
These are only a few illustrations which Mr. Stewart uses. 
Where steel makers once employed “wops” and “hunkies” 
at 221% cents per hour for 12 hours per day to carry ingots, 
an eight hour day at 50 cents per hour brings in a crane 
that does the work of sixty men. 


Man Wastage and 
Social Discontent 


R. STEWART is one of the most experienced and 

reliable labor statisticians in the world. For more 
than a third of a century he has made such studies and 
issued authoritative figures. He is not less able as an inter- 
preter of the facts he finds. He quotes “Nation’s Business” 
as saying that “in many a concern and many an industry 
the loss of a nickel’s worth of material is a great offense, 
while the waste of men is suffered without the batting of 
an eye.” He says “it is difficult to find a better statement 
of the real industrial situation today,” but adds that “one 
element, an important one, is left out of the statement, 
and that is that this wastage of men is a very appreciable 
part of the cause of the social restlessness of the workers 
of the world everywhere.” He declares the workers “wish 
to be considered as a part of and not as an implement of 
society.” A further great cause of dissatisfaction he finds 
to be in their “feeling that their powers and energies are 
being frittered away—that their life and energy are being 
exausted in inconsequential and unnecessarily laborious 
toil.” Finding that higher wages bring more productive 
and labor saving machinery and that most of the wastage 
is among common labor, he argues that cog-wheel, belt 
and crane should be made to do more of the unskilled 
labor, while men are made skilled to use the machinery 
invention can supply in ever more productive number. 
There is no real labor shortage when some plants in the 
same industries employ five times as many men as others 
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to get equal production. He concludes that “it is far better 
to stop wasting men than to let down the immigration bars 


and flood the country with more men to waste.” 
anu a 


Margaret Bondfield Talks 

to “Servant” Girls 

ARGARET BONDFIELD began life as a working 

virl and has walked the streets looking for work. 
Ss 


is today parliamentary secretary to Britain’s labor gov- 
Her irenic spirit, clear thinking and hopeful out- 

‘ook are coupled with a heart for humanity that makes 
+ not only charming in manner but persuasive in argu- 
ment, Devout, modest, self-forgetful and devoted, she 
‘ncarnates in a remarkable way the religion of the labor 
Recently she made a talk to a 

oup of girls under training for domestic service. They 


. the last class left in England to feel the sting of the 


he 


in England. 


They are sometimes called “slavies.” 
1iform marks them apart as a class and the average 
ife keeps them “in their place.” 


“servant.” 


The war gave 

sands of them work outside the kitchens and the prob- 
lem of re-recruiting them has been a sore one to old fash- 
In her talk before them, Miss 

ld sounded some of the new notes in the gospel 


slish households. 


She said: “The skill of home work is just as 
that required in tailoring or teaching and ought 
ated with the respect that is due to skill. Don’t 
uraged because we have a bad tradition of domestic 
1 this generation. I very much regret the terms 
» sometimes used about household work and work- 
resent the suggestion that you are stepping down 
I want 
to teach mistresses to have a new sense of respect 

those who are helping them in the work of their 


ocial scale by taking up domestic service. 


The mistress is the unskilled and you are the 
erson. * To mistresses I would say that they do 
10t know what they lose by maintaining the old attitude 
toward servants—the attitude of a superior toward an 
inferior status.” Later in a London conference she said: 
hen worker has always been the Cinderella of 


It is time now for her to become the princess.” 


Sermon Barrels in 
Our New World 


ew ADVERTISING COLUMNS of our conserva- 
tive journals have some very diverting announcements 
from ministers who are true to the faith and out of a job. 
These are accustomed to urge their loyalty to dogmatic 
standards as a reason for their appointment to a new posi- 
tion, It is not forty years ago since it was customary in 
the Disciples’ camp for the boast to be made that from one 
end of the communion to the other the same sermons were 
being preached. To a large extent these were the sermons 
of Ben Franklin, a pioneer preacher of pronounced legal- 

cleanings. These sermons won Ben Franklin audiences, 

they had a certain pertinancy in his time. But forty 
years afterwards they are strangely archaic. An audience 
that has to listen to one from the lips of a ministerial fledg- 
ling rubs its eyes and wonders if it has been riding back- 
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wards in Wells’ “time machine.” Even the man who has 
conscientiously made his own sermons finds some good ones 
are now in the discard. The enthusiasms of ten years ago 
are not those of today, altogether. Of course, hardly any 
minister ever wants to see his sermons of 1917 again. 
Unless these have been burned, they will rise up to haunt a 
man. The new world in which we live teaches new duties. 
These new duties are not the opposite of the old duties, but 
they grow out of old duties. We have new sins and new 
virtues when we examine human conduct in the light of 
present conviction. The summer chautauqua and more 
lately the radio have brought to the villages of America a 
different conception of good preaching than used to pre- 
vail. 
ened. 


The minister’s barrel has in consequence been cheap- 

The man who can no longer frame a new message 
cannot do otherwise than advertise for a job on the basis 
of ancient loyalties in the hope there are some towns left 
which have no radio yet. 


Religion and Health 


EOPLE WERE NEVER so much interested in their 
physical health as they are today. 
they should be. 


It is necessary that 
Health is a by-product of the simple and 
natural life, but the development of civilization both mate- 
rial and cultural has placed humanity under an increased 
and constantly increasing strain. It is as true of the human 
mechanism as of any other that vibration and wear and 
tear increase with speed, more than proportionately, perhaps 
with the square, or even the cube. We are saved from some 
of the cruder stresses, to be sure; we suffer less from cold 
and from muscular weariness than our pioneering fore- 
fathers, and some diseases have been conquered and elimi- 
nated: yellow fever and the plague completely, smallpox 
and malaria largely. But we suffer increasingly from 

Naturally. We see more sights, 
hear more sounds, think more thoughts (such as they are) 


more complex ailments. 


and have more reactions and adjustments to make and less 
time in which to make them. Besides, in a complex civiliza- 
tion we have more things to worry about. With the grow- 
ing multiplicity of our desires and our dependence upon 
the functioning of social machinery which, for the most 
part, we can neither understand nor control, we have more 
anxiety lest we should not get the things that we want. It 
is an arguable proposition that civilization will—if not 
destroy itself by the nervous instability which it engenders 
and by the physical, mental, and moral overstrain incident 
to the effort to keep up with it—at least reach a limit 
beyond which it cannot go, on account of its nerve-racking 
effects. This is not a necessary result, but there are enough 
phenomena pointing that way 10 indicate an increased need 
for health, and for giving conscious consideration to its 
maintenance. Some phrase it by saying that we need a 
gospel of health. 

The response to this demand for more adequate means 
of maintaining health takes various forms. There are the 
marvelous developments of scientific medicine, both cura- 
tive and preventive. There is the widespread enthusiasm 
for more hygienic living, for exercise, play, and vacations. 
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There are a thousand types of mental healing, ranging from 
cults of general cheerfulness to those of miraculous faith- 
cure. Three lines of influence converge to make the sub- 
ject of health germane to religion. First, there is the tra- 
dition of healing as part of the work of Jesus, and of the 
church; second, there is the discovery that man is a unit, 
not a combination of two independent and discordant enti- 
ties, body and soul, and that religion must minister to the 
whole man, and to the wholeness of man; and third, there is 
the discovery that there are psychical factors in the pres- 
ervation and restoration of physical health, and the begin- 
ning of the development of some methods of utilizing them. 

Throughout the history of Christianity, there has been a 
steadfast belief in healing by miracles. Whatever one may 
think about the historicity of the healing miracles of Jesus, 
there is no doubt as to the historicity of the very early and 
universal belief in them. They included the healing of the 
blind and of various types of mental affliction and nervous 
disorder, commonly described in the unscientific terminol- 
ogy of that day as demoniacal possession: the violently 
insane, like the Gadarene; the epileptic, like the demoniac 
boy whom the disciples were unsuccessfully trying to cure 
at the foot of the Mount of Transfiguration; and cases in- 
volving local paralysis, like the man with the withered hand, 
and the man with the dumb spirit. Some of the cases of 
leprosy were perhaps nervous, for there is such a type of 
leprosy and in no case is there any record of the restoration 
of destroyed tissues. Most—not all—of the recorded mira- 
cles had to do with functional rather than organic disorders. 
Whether Jesus knew the nature of these diseases or not, he 
used the popular terminology, and he employed methods 
which in principle are approved by modern students of psy- 
chotherapy—such as physical acts like laying on of hands 
and anointing with clay to focus the attention and help the 
imagination of the patient, and the appeal to hope and con- 
fidence. The power of his personality, which no reader of 
the gospels can doubt, like that of a radiant and optimistic 
physician, put a tremendous force behind the suggestion 
which he conveyed to the sufferers. These powers which 
he used are still available—we do not say to the same 
degree. 

The same documents which record the healing ministry 
of Jesus record also the expectation that his followers 
would have the same power, and give instructions for 
prayer and anointing with oil as means for curing the sick. 
The medizval church built up an elaborate tradition of 
miraculous healing, both by supplication to the saints and 
by the therapeutic virtues of their bones. As preliminary 
to the canonization of the candidate for sainthood, it is re- 
quired that there shall be three properly authenticated mira- 
cles wrought by his relics, and most of these are cures of 
the sick. This tradition continues unbroken to the present 
day. There were more sainis canonized in the nineteenth 
than in any preceding century. The greatest wonder-work- 
ing shrine in Europe, at Lourdes, had its origin in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Modern miracle healing 
cults, outside of the Catholic church, are numerous—Dowie, 
Christian Science, A. B. Simpson, the Emmanual Move- 
ment, Brother Isaiah, and scores of others less widely 
known. These differ from each other in details, but all 


embody the principle of expecting bodily relief as the direc 
gift of God in answer to prayer. Considering how Wide. 
spread the belief in miraculous healing has been and stij 
is, the question arises whether there is a non-miraculoys 
type of religious healing. There is the more encouragement 
to look for an affirmative answer to this question because 
scientific inquiry has discovered such a large non-miracy- 
lous element in all of these supposedly miraculous cures. 
Not only the miracles of Jesus but the post-Biblical records 
of miraculous healing have the same element of powerfyl 
suggestion. At Lourdes, Einsiedeln, St. Anne of Beaupre, 
Guadalupe, Zion City, and wherever the faith healer oper- 
ates with any show of success, the stage is set for cure by 
suggestion. Nothing is lacking except individual diagnosis 
and psychoanalysis. 

Health is not a merely physical quality. It involves the 
tone and wholesomeness of the whole personality. One 
occasionally meets a “splendid human animal,” physically 
robust but mentally and morally deficient, but even in such 
a case one is impressed more by the animality than by the 
splendor. This is not health. Health is the harmonious 
working together of all the elements that go to make a 
person. 

Some physical ills have a moral significance. Such are 
those which follow upon the sins of intemperance in all 
forms. Hate and harshness, greed and cruelty, make their 
mark on a man. But the wasting and the crabbed attitude 
toward life bring physica! results. A man cannot habitually 
hate without showing it in his face. But are the facial 
muscles the only ones affected? Or are the facial nerves 
the only ones stimulated or anesthetized by emotion? Prob- 
ably the whole body, inside and out, has expression as truly 
as the face, if we could only read it, and some of these 
physical changes affect the functioning of organs and so 
affect health. The choleric man is a bad insurance risk. 
Fiction tells truth when it speaks of Rip Van Winkle’s wife, 
who “burst a blood vessel in a fit of rage at a peddler.” A 
specialist in digestive disorders says that ninety per cent 
of his cases are nervous, and his consulting psychologist 
tells of curing one case by making up a quarrel between 
the patient and her sister over an inheritance. Her hatred 
had made her sick. Her bitterness had dried up the gastric 
juice as well as the milk of human kindness. Job’s friends 
were wrong; “the words of Bildad the Shuhite were not 
pleasing unto Jehovah.” The problem is not so simple 
that one can say that all suffering is punishment for sin. 
But some suffering is, and diseases sometimes have moral 
implications. When the heart is set right, the circulation 
improves and the glands do their work, and the nerves lose 
their abnormal tension. At least sometimes. 

There is a considerable body of indisputable evidence of 
actual cures. There are also many failures which are not 
advertised. We see the crutches left behind at the shrines, 
but not those on which disappointed cripples hobble away. 
There are no testimony meetings of the uncured. An en- 
thusiastic defender of Lourdes admits that in one year 
only eighteen out of eight thousand patients (non-nervous 
cases) were cured. There are probably some false state- 
ments sent forth for purpose of propaganda and certainly 
there is much illusion in regard to cases claiming to be 
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the patients ¢ 


half-sick people. x 

‘Nothing can be proved about the reality of religious heal- 
ing by a priori argument from the power and the goodness 
of God. It is not a question of what God can or ought to 
do, but of what God does do. Certainly he does not remove 
ll kinds of physical defects. We have never heard it 
claimed that God had ever produced a new leg or even a 
" w finger in place of one cut off. Neither does he remove 
hunger or sustain life without food, though this has been 
daimed for limited periods. Neither can anything be proved 
by arguing from the unreality of evil or of matter. If 
matter is unreal, then health is no more real than sickness. 
Bodily defects can no more be removed by calling them 
metaphysically nonexistent than a stone can be lifted by 
arguing that most of it is only empty space in the inter- 
We are not interested 
n metaphysical entities but in phenomena and experiences. 


stices between the flying electrons. 


And the experience of being sick or having a broken leg is 

a real experience. 
But there are latent healing forces in the body which heal 
when the case is reasonably curable if they are not hindered. 
he pe, 


es to healing. 


confidence, cheerfulness, remove some hin- 
The sum and consummation of all these 
confident and cheerful attitudes is faith in God. If religion 
is good for anything it ought to have some efficacy in giving 
aman a sense of harmony with the universe, in lifting him 
ut of his pettiness and querulousness, his fears and trem- 
rs, and enabling him to face the world, in no holiday 
mood of careless ease or indiscriminate optimism, to be 
sure, but with some confidence in the beneficence of the 
world order, and with some measure of adjustment to it. 
It is not 


There are latent healing forces in the universe. 


jitter struggle for survival. There are wounds of 


nilict, to be sure, but wounds heal. Flowers spring up 
after the forest fire. Old sorrows grow dim and new joys 
ver them up like waving grain on a battlefield. The 
sum of these beneficent forces in things physical and men- 
alts God. The more fully we are at one with these forces, 
with God, the more we will tend to become mentally, mor- 
ally, and even physically sound. 
The physical means of healing are as much from God as 
> mental means. “Shall we trust the camggls to Allah 
it?” asked the servant of Mohammed. 
ophet, “but tie them first.” Allah’s care for camels 
operates better through a picket rope. 


“Yes,” replied 


We pray, Give us 
this day our daily bread, and we plant and reap and bake, 
that our prayer may be answered. We pray, Thy Kingdom 
come, and work and plan that it may. “Who healeth all 
our diseases,” says the Psalmist; partly by these mental 
means which we are only beginning to learn something 
about, and which are assisted by trust in him, and partly 
by medical science. 

If you are sick, then, it is an act of faith as well as of 
good sense to use all available means of recovery. First, 
repent of your sins, not in fear of death but in hope of 
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life. Get right with your brother. 
about yourself. Get in tune with the infinite. 
God. Think well of the world. 
cheerful, hopeful, and trustful. Second, call the best avail- 
able doctor and do what he tells you. 


Do not think too much 
Believe in 
Make your mind healthy, 


And third, remember, 
both as an aid to cheerfulness and as a truth about life, that 
even if you are not cured, and if you live on the rest of your 
days ill or crippled, there are some beautiful possibilities 
of character and service and joy in a triumph over a 
persistent thorn in the flesh. 


Long Distances 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
f peony WAS A BOUQUET OF LITTLE GIRLS 


who gathered in Our Yard and played among the 
Hollihocks. 
be sure which were the were the 
Little Girls. For the Hollihocks 
remained where they were, with their pretty frocks still 
nicely arrayed, and the Little Girls sate them down on 


And when I saw them there, I could not quite 
Hollihocks and which 
But after a time I knew. 


the Grass underneath my window, and spake of the Sum- 
And some of them had 
gone unto the Mountains and some of them unto the Lakes 


mer and where they had been. 


and some of them into the Forests and some to the Farms. 
And some had gone by Train and some by Boat and some 
by Automobile. And they told each other How Far Away 
they had been. 

And after the others had told How Far Away they had 
been, the daughter of the Daughter of Keturah spake, 
saying : 

Where we go for the Summer, you have to Sleep in 
the Train; and no one can go any farther than that. 

And the others were silent. 
the Ultima Thule. 

Now I think this may have been just so far as that group 
of Little Girls that the 
daughter of the daughter of Keturah was as widely trav- 


For this appeared unto them 


was concerned, for I suppose 
eled as any of them, and she told the truth when she said 
that to make a journey to where she had spent the summer 
And further- 
more, she was right in supposing that there were no more 


required that she should Sleep in the Train. 


nights in which the Train could have traveled in that 
direction without bumping into a large body of Salt Water. 
So she was not talking very recklessly. But there are longer 
journeys that may be made upon this planet than from 
where the daughter of the daughter of Keturah resideth 
to the place where she spendeth some of her summers. 
So it was not wholly without reason that the daughter 
of the daughter of Keturah backed the others off the map 
as she told about the place where she went for the summer, 
with the cottage by the Lake, and the Fish and Canoes, 
and a place where one may bathe every day, and of the 
Woods and the Birds and Squirrels and Swings and Things. 
And as for the daughter of the daughter of Keturah, it is 
no great disadvantage that as yet she knoweth no distance 
beyond. But there are grown men and women who sup- 
pose that if they go far enough toward any goal to sleep 
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by the way, it is far enough. And there is no stopping 
place for the Pilgrim of the Spiritual Realm. Even as the 
Pillars of Hercules that once bore their warning in the 
Latin tongue, Ne Plus Ultra, meaning just what the 
daughter of the daughter of Keturah said, did not stop 
Columbus, so the Adventurers of the Realm of Truth 
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must go ever onward, nor stop where they wake up after 
their sleep. 

I think that after the short sleep that doth separate this 
world from Heaven, we shall meet an angel that wil] say, 
Rise, and refresh thyself, for thou hast many journeys 
yet to go. 


VERSE 


Daily Bread 


H, I AM RICH in treasures stored away— 
Old ecstasies and half-remembered joys; 

Prismatic dawns that faded to white noons ; 
Knowledge forgotten; songs my mother sang; 
The scent of fluwers that withered long ago; 
Wounds that have healed and left but little scars 
To show where once the very life-blood ebbed ; 
Sorrows that long since lost their bitterness 
And only knit me closer to my kind; 
Music that lingers though its notes are stilled; 
Voices and hands and lips that I have loved. 
These are my wealth, my comfort, and my stay. 
But not 6n these my soul can feed today. 


Holding in dear remembrance all that was, 

Guarding my treasures with a miser’s care, 

May I have yet some daily meed of joy; 

Some fresh, untasted cup; some flower that springs 

From the deep soil of old experience 

But blossoms in the sunlight of this hour. 

Rather some sorrow, fresh and fierce and keen, 

Than the stale dregs and ashes of old wrongs 

Too dearly cherished. Grant me, Lord, new songs, 

New lifting of the heart with each new murn. 

Give me this day my spirit’s daily bread. 
WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


Iscariot 
“And he went immediately out ... and it was night.” 

E TURNED him from the Glory of that Room 
H To black dead night, his sense forever blind 
To desert glare and olive garden gloom, 

And lilies bending to the wandering wind. 


No gleam was on the city’s tower and dome, 

No shimmer on blue hills and tumbling streams, 
No light of morn to speed from roofs of home 
Youth’s far-bound glittering caravan of dreams. 


For him no vision of life’s joy and pain, 

The merchantman with pearls, the scholar wan, 
The reapers in the fields of golden grain, 

The fishers toiling with their nets at dawn, 


The children playing in the market place, 
The shining lake, the tempest dark and rude, 
Pale Rachel weeping for her babe’s embrace, 
The halt and blind, the hungering multitude. 


On other ears the daily music fell, 

The chirp of sparrows in the turrets high, 

The voices of the women at the well, 

In the dumb wilderness, the prophet’s cry. 

For him alone a solitude, a blight, 

An outer place of still and stony dearth, 

A field of blood; for in his heart was night, 

And darkness wiped the radiance from the earth. 
Juti1a Grace WALES, 


Heroes 
N' )T they who storm the battled height 


Amid the fires of wrath, 
But they who through the fearful night 
Can keep Love’s shining path. 
Tuomas Curtis CLarK. 


Shakespere Reads the King James 
Version 


(Anno domini, 1611.)* 
OW, by our Lady, here is master-speech. 
I swear, such language is beyond my reach, 
And (quoth Ben) have skill to marshall words, 
And make them peal like trumpets, lute like birds. 
But here is marvel passing Ben or me: 
Our Lord came down to earth, in verity. 


Old Tyndale wrought full well, and I have read 
These many years his Book, by board and bed, 
And blessed him for it; but this Book of James 
Writes up in gold the hundred doughty names 
Of them who took from Hebrew or from Greek 
The Word of God, or of His Jesu meek.... 


I'll to the tavern, o’er a stoup of wine 

Read once again this Treasure, line on line; 

Nor shall my drink taste sweeter on the lip 

Than shall my commerce with such fellowship: 

The old, dear Gospel I have long loved well 

So rendered, it must cast a mighty spell, 

And pluck an heedless world anew from Hell! 
RicHARD BurRTON. 


*Author’s note: It is a curious thing that nobody has ever 
written a poem on this motive. Shakespere has nearly six hut 
dred references to the Bible in his plays, yet all of them unques 
tionably are based on his reading of the Tyndale version, because 
by the date of the King James he had finished his play-writing! 





A Pacifist Note in the Old Testament 


By Bishop Francis J. McConnell 


PASSAGE in the First Book of the Chronicles tells 
A us that David had intended to build a temple to the 
Lord, but that the word of the Lord came unto him forbid- 
ding him to go on with the work because David had made 
great wars and had shed blood abundantly. It was not 
ftting that one who had shed so much blood in the sight 
of the Lord should be the builder of the temple to the 
| ord. 

The scientific students of the Scriptures tell us that these 
words were put into the narrative by a chronicler writing 
many centuries after the event, and that therefore they do 

t represent an actual conviction in the mind of David 

; | am not concerned as to whether the words came 

himself or to the chronicler. In either case they 
a sound insight as to the incompatibility of war- 
vith temple-building. It is really very significant 
passage like this in the Old Testament, a passage 
with a “constructive’ 


, 


reover, warrior, if there 


ne, for it has always been easy to show that it 
id’s wars, and especially his capture of Jerusalem, 
possible the unification of the Israelitish tribes 
raphic whole. 


It is of some advantage, also, in 
of militarism to get back into the Old Testament, 
defenders of war so often go there for arguments. 

phere of the New Testament is too rarified for 

y living, say these reasoners. To get into situations 

are actually those of actual life, of hard necessities, 

ity of meeting them, we can get much help from 

Testament, the champions of war tell us. So let us 

e Old Testament not only long enough to hear 

t the God of battles, but long enough also to note this 

word about the utter incongruity of looking to warriors as 

builders of temples—or of anything else that ministers to 
welfare of mankind. 

The incompatibility is even more marked in our own 

The military leader today must be a specialist— 
specialist almost always thinks that his specialty 
hope of a world in peril. It makes little differ- 
r the specialty be drilling soldiers or extracting 
whatever it is is all-essential. Specialists are never 
n perspective. One of the problems of present-day 
is to provide for the development of a power to 
various forms of specialized knowledge to one an- 
It is often a question as to whether a training in 
| study, without a broad general foundation, does 
not work disastrously upon the mind of the student. Now 
it leaders are, above all others, specialists. A man 
a military or naval academy is placed in an arti- 
ficial atmosphere from early youth and kept there. He 
becomes specialized in the last degree. There develops 
the swarm of pestilent little prejudices and 

vhich mark the specialist. 


the larger 


¢ 


rty years I have been reading the memoirs of 
military leaders trying to get the point of view of 

ne military mind. Some of this reading has been well 
worth while. The memoirs of General Grant, for example, 


are models of direct, simple speech coming out of a mind 
remarkable for straight seeing. Much of the stuff I have 
read, however, would have seemed most fitting as coming 
from fussy and silly prima donnas, so great has been the 
stress on honors received, on slights offered, on the ingrati- 
tude and blindness of the human mind in general and of 
democracy in particular. A popular leader at the time of 
the Spanish-American war remarked—I trust sarcastically 
—that it was to be regretted that the war had not lasted 
long enough to give all the leaders a chance at the honor it 
might have brought. I rec- 
ognize the fact that military specialists, unlike medical and 
The 
medals and ribbons and the marks of rank are, therefore, 
incredibly important to them. 


I am not speaking cynically. 


legal specialists, cannot expect large financial reward. 
£ £ 


The 


very conditions under which the militarist works forbid his 


There is a more serious side of the specialization. 


expressing any opinion notably out of line with that of his 
superiors, or out of line with the “school” of military doc- 
trine which may be in vogue at a particular time. The 
surrender of individual initiative makes against symmet- 
rical, intellectual development. There is something de- 
mentalizing about a uniform from the very fact that it is 
uniform, though the common soldier suffers least of all, for 
he is close enough to the grim realities to see through the 
sham of the honor-and-glory side of war. I wore a uni- 
form myself during part of the war, and I saw how anxious 
all of us preachers and lawyers and doctors became to do 
everything military just right. How anxious we were to 
get the salute just as snappy as if we had been real soldiers! 
I recall a distinguished jurist, famous in two continents, 
who because of legal services to be rendered the army was 
wearing a uniform. He was most anxious to get that salute 
just right. The trouble was that he finally got his legal 
utterances into uniforms and made them give snappy 
salutes, and they ceased to be judicial. 

We have not yet, however, got to the bottom of the havoc 
wrought by militarism in military minds. The nation prac- 
tically asks its professional military leaders to cease think- 
ing on some themes. It says to the man who aspires to 
military leadership: “Let a part of your mind atrophy. 
Not only must you be ready to die on the field of battle, 
but you must start to die now. Your political inter- 
ests, your interests in national policy, your interest in 
anything that would conflict with your efficiency as a 
soldier, must not be expressed.” Possibly this is a lit- 
tle too strong, for the professional soldiers can think of 
these things and they can express their views, if they do 
not conflict with the military policy of the nation. The late 
Admiral Mahan wrote so convincingly of the part of sea- 
power in history that he gave the kaiser and half the gov- 
ernments of Europe a new lease of lunacy in navy building 
and received honor—deserved enough on the side of his- 
torical research—from his own nation; but does any one 
think that Admiral Mahan would have been allowed to 
write without check if he had started out to prove—with 
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no matter how much historical acumen—the futility of 


sea-power in history? 


lectual leaders in the army—doctors who employ their leis- 
ure to work out methods of disease prevention for masses 
of men living together, a most important task; engineers 
who give us a glimpse of what scientific skill can do work- 
ing in public service without thought of money reward; 
clergymen who labor unceasingly to better the lives of sol- 
diers. These, however, are only incidentally army men, They 


are not fighters, but even they must learn not to speak out 
too plainly on anything that would conflict with military 
policy. 

All of this is necessary and inevitable. As long as we 
have armies we must expect soldiers seriously to limit their 
freedom of speech, and almost certainly their liberty of 
thought—for thinking as one must think in a military 
atmosphere soon makes it impossible for one to think in 
What I object to is that when a 
military group wishes to put some especial military policy 


any but a military way. 


on a nation then these men whose minds are atrophied, so 


far as thinking on terms of general national policy goes, 


are encouraged to speak out. Then we have such utterances 


as that the lack of fortifications on our northern frontier 
is a grave danger; that the army should be kept large to 


use against reds; that thoroughgoing conscientious objectors 


should be disfranchised. 


against a thinker who had suffered a cerebral lesion, that he 


was “trying to think with scar-tissue.” 


course, I mean because on some matters soldiers are not 


supposed to think. 
whose personal patriotism nobody could for a moment 
question, to tell us what patriotism calls for in international 


contracts, for example, is preposterous. The soldier’s 


patriotism consists in his doing as he is told. 
patriotism is in forming that public opinion which shall tell 
the soldier what to do. It is a curious twist of thinking 
which imagines that soldiers are to tell citizens what to do 
as to national policy, or to tell citizens what patriotism 
calls for. 

All this to one side. What the Old Testament chronicler 
saw was the sheer unfitness of allowing a leader of armies 
to be a builder of temples. The temple stood even in Old 
Testament times as the symbol and instrument of that 
Israelitish conception of human and divine ideals against 
David 
His work was no 
doubt necessary in its way, but the chronicler saw that it 
Kill- 


ers of men may serve in their way, but we don’t want them 


which killing of men in battle is forever opposed. 
was a mighty warrior before the Lord. 
would never do to think of David as a temple-builder. 
around when temples are to be built. They may be good 
men in their fashion, but they are an anomaly, and an incon- 
gruity, and a contradiction among temple-builders. 

It is this out-and-out impractical emphasis on a human 
ideal that the professional and avowed militarist never can 
understand. Tell him of an inherent sacredness in human 
life and his face goes blank. That is why the militarist 
cannot understand the conscientious objector when the ob- 
jector says flatly that human life is too sacred to be killed 
in battle. The real reason the militarist objects to the con- 
scientious objector is the deadly practical effectiveness of 
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There are indeed many noble intel- 


I once heard a sneer passed 


That isn’t as bad 
as trying to think with atrophied faculties—atrophied, of 


The idea of asking a military leader, 


The citizen’s 
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the conscientious objector. Not that any great minority of 
any people are ever likely to become conscientious Objec- 
tors. I know a young man who fought with distinction all 
through the great war. The other day this young man said 
to his father: “In the next war it will be Fort Leaven. 
worth for me. I'll not kill my fellow-man again,” Noy 
let us think of the father as militaristic in sympathy, He 
will never become a conscientious objector himself. He 
detests conscientious objection. He knows, however, tha 
his son means exactly what he says. The father will think 
a long time before standing for a war which will send his 
son to prison. So will all of us who are not strict objectors, 
We shall soon be sick of a war which will send conscien. 
tious youths to prison. The incongruity of the whol 
irrational, inhuman performance will finally tear our hearts 
asunder. 

No, David has no business around where temples are 
building. He may have righteously thrashed the Philistines 
but he has no honors due him from the temple. It was a 
fine tribute which the chronicler paid David when he repre- 
sented him as seeing this himself. 


Germany’s Struggle for Life—II 


By Julius Richter 


HE SITUATION OF THE CHURCHES seemed 

at the time of the terrible collapse of 1918 to be 
almost desperate. Up to that time the churches had 
not been real state churches, but they were very closely 
linked to the old State. The kaiser, as King of Prussia, 
was the summus episcopus of the Prussian (the largest 
national) church. The revenue of the church was 
derived to a great extent from fixed contributions of the 
State which were founded on ancient legal titles, while 
a considerable portion came from ecclesiastical taxa- 
tion which was closely linked with the system of taxa- 
tion of the state, and also from the interest on ec- 
clesiastical property. All these supports collapsed over 
It became clear to what extent the intellectual 
life of those who had risen to power was dominated 
by unchristian, if not actually by anti-Christian, tenden- 
cies. Social democracy stood under the influence of 
Marxism with its materialistic world concept (welt- 
anschauung) aiming at the stirring up to class war. In 
the educated and propertied classes the ideal had long 
been to live and die outside the shadow of the church. 
It is true that the new constitution of 1919, thanks 
to the influence of the parties of the Right, of the Demo 
crats and of the Zentrum, treated the churches benev- 
olently. been, nevertheless, in several 
states such as Saxony, Thuringia and Brunswick, 4 
veritable martyrdom of the churches. The Govert- 
ments paid their obligations in paper Marks at the 
nominal pre-war rate, that is to say that, with the rapid 
depreciation of the Mark, they paid nothing. The col- 
lection of the church taxes was made difficult or alto 
gether disappointing because it often happened that 
between the making up of the lists and the collection 
of the amounts the currency had depreciated to such 


night. 


There has 
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extent that nothing at all came in and the costs of 
<ten L ; 


collecting were not even covered. The property of the 
couectilis 


vations invested in securities has become value- 


congreg 


The ministers’ stipends in many cases shrank to 


. eine The lowest day labourer earned a better in- 
come than many pastors grown gray in honourable 
service. In some of the national churches the ministers 
cought to eke out their living by working as miners, 
factory hands, clerks at the law courts, bank clerks etc., 
their wives and daughters accepted inferior domestic 
Their families were hungry and suffered 

But they upheld the honour of their office and 


ied the service of the church in spite of all ob- 


GERMAN FOREIGN MISSIONS 

st worse was the case of the numberless in- 
titutions and associations of the home missions, of the 
snitals. infirmeries and educational institutes, of the 
d acot esses appointed in congregations, of the refuges 
and congregation homes. The towns and municipali- 
) many cases thought themselves justified in seiz- 

r the occasion to secularise this widespread philan- 
opic work and wrest it from the hands of the church. 
or the sick and infirm, for the morally and mentally 
lefective children, no further money was forthcoming. 
| where possible the homes were seized on the pre- 
housing shortage. Christians in foreign coun- 

tr ve rendered incalculable assistance in saving 
numberless poverty-stricken pastors’ families and in 
intaining the institutions and philanthropic work of 
home missions. Grateful mention must be made 
the first place of the truly heroic efforts of the Swedish 
hurch and of the generous donations of American 


ran fellow-believers. The other Scandinavian 


untries, Holland and Switzerland too, have done great 


A real work of reconstruction is being carried 

the inter-church relief organization called into 

the Bethesda Council of Copenhagen (1922) 

nder the energetic secretaryship of Dr. Adolf Keller 

From England, Scotland, South Africa and 

iada, help has come for our students, clergymen and 

lars. The German Evangelicals will never forget 

lebt of gratitude to these helpers in their time of 
great distress. 

ill this strenuous warfare the Evangelical churches 

iot lose their courage. Their task was to reorganize 

mselves and to give themselves a new constitution 

adapted to the entirely changed conditions. This has 

successful everywhere. Upon a_ presbyterial- 

al foundation all our national churches have been 

transformed into entirely independent free churches 

able to manage their own affairs. And they had the 

faith to envisage, beyond this, a more complete amalga- 

ation of their forces in the shape of the German 

“vangelical Church Federation. In Bethel-Bielefeld, a 

short time ago, the first general assembly of the Ger- 

man Evangelical Church Parliament has been held. If 

am of a united “Church of the Empire”—the 

ideal of many of the best—has not yet been realized, we 

have nevertheless made a considerable advance upon 


the path of church union, further even than the Ameri- 
can Federal Council of the Churches. The German 
Evangelical Church Federation has, in important ques- 
tions, executive powers binding upon the allied 
churches. It is now possible to speak of the “German 
Evangelical church” as an organic unity. 

An even hotter fight rages round the Christian school. 
Here the final battle has not yet been fought, but the 
outlook is hopeful as to its result. Ever since a healthy 
national school system has existed in Germany, it has 
been regarded as a matter of course that in every school 
Christian, that is to say denominational—either Evan- 
gelical or Catholic—religious instruction should be given; 
likewise that in every university there should be a 
theological faculty. The parties which looked upon 
religion as a “private matter” did everything in their 
power to eliminate this Christian religious instruction 
from the school system. The Social Democratic, and 
still more the Communist, party machinery was made 
full use of in this fight. And unfortunately a great 
number of the national school teachers helped the 
enemy. It had often been asserted that in the old na- 
tional churches nominal Christianity (Namenchristen- 
tum) was so widely diffused and so deeply rooted that 
they would collapse like a house of cards at the first 
shock. Here the churches were put to the test. Would 
the parents wage a victorius battle against the firmly 
organized democratic and communist masses of the 
workers and against the Teachers’ Association to save 
Christian instruction for their children’ The “advisory 
councils of parents” instituted in all schools and the 
great and strong unions of parents’ associations stood 
firm. The serried ranks of Catholic Germany came to 


‘ 


their aid. The strengthening of the “right” parties 
vhich took place at the last reichstag elections will 
here have a decisive effect. Countries like England and 
America can perhaps hardly estimate how highly Ger- 
man Christianity values this religious palladium of 


their national school system. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


More important than such battles round church and 
school are of course the questions of religious life. 
Everyone knows that Germany has always been the 
land of the struggle among varying world concepts 
(weltanschauungen). No country has brought forth 
systems of philosophy in such abundance and variety. 
In no country has the law of cause and effect developed 
by natural science under the influence of the enormously 
advanced knowledge and technical mastery of nature, 
and looked upon as the starting point of every system of 
philosophy, evolved so many and so radical non-Chris- 
tian or anti-Christian world concepts from Schopen- 
hauer and Marx down to Nietzsche and Haeckel. No 
wonder that the church had to face not only indifferent 
masses weaned from the church, but also resolute ad 
versaries equipped with the whole armour of modern 
philosophy. But into this battle, too, the church has 
entered unafraid. 

Her experience was in many respects similar to that 
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in other lands. At the outbreak of war, and in the first 
year of the war, there was an unaccustomed crowding 
to divine services and church ceremonies, a notice- 
able religious awakening extending far beyond the 
circles of those immediately concerned in the war. In 
the further course of the war there followed a falling 
off of this religious elan, stolid indifference and a 
slackening of the moral ties. After the catastrophe and 
the end of the war there came a wild frenzy of desire 
for enjoyment the dancing, 
drunkenness, dissipation of every kind, and acts of 
brutal violence; among thinking people a confused 


among masses, with 


despair at the decree of God who so incomprehensibly 
abandoned the righteous cause of Germany and seemed 
to ridicule the eternal law of a moral world order. Or 
had they to bend humbly under the unfathomable dis- 
pensations of a hidden God? But parallel to all this 
there grew a spirit of religious revival and of evangeli- 
zation taken up with zeal by a constantly increasing 
number of religious people. And in town and country, 
evening by evening, week by week, the churches and 
halls in which the evangelistic meetings were held were 
filled with crowds of men and women hungry for the 
gospel. 


MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 


The missionary societies are perhaps a peculiarly in- 
When 
after the year 1915 it became increasingly clear that the 


structive example of this religious awakening. 


total extermination of German world commerce and of 
German influence in general was one of the most im- 
portant war aims of the then leaders of the Entente 
allied with Russia, and when in connection with this 
policy German missionaries were frequently driven with 
violence from their mission fields, the feeling gained 
the upper hand in many quarters—and also among 
Christian people—that Germany should relinquish the 
share she had hitherto taken in the world’s missionary 
Had not Christendom 


urgent and remunerative tasks in abundance at home? 


work. German Evangelical 
Those people who from colonial or philanthropic or 
general interests had begun to take part in missionary 
work withdrew from it. But the old, loyal mission 
constituency did not let themselves be disconcerted. 
They persevered in faith and obedience in the missionary 
cause. 

But worse was to come. The Versailles treaty de- 
prived the German missions of the oldest and dearest 
mission fields in India and in the German colonies; and 
the rapid depreciation of the German currency made 
it impossible to send German money to any of the 
ad- 
Notwithstanding this, the faith- 
ful missionary circles prayed and worked on indefatig- 


mission fields, or even to maintain the mission 


ministration at home. 


ably; they held their mission meetings and collected 
their mission gifts—as money had become valueless— 
in kind, which they often sent in wagon loads to the 
Then the of the 
Mark and with it at least a temporary strengthening of 
the German market. Low as the standard of living 


mission houses. came stabilization 
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might still be, missionary enthusiasm received a fresh 
impetus and, in the joy of new service, gave to the mis. 
sionary societies in one month more than in a whol 
year in the years 1921 and 1922. 


YOUTH MOVEMENT 


A hopeful chapter in the awakening of new life forces 
in the German nation is the “youth movement.” Ye 
one can scarcely speak of a uniform movement; the cyr. 
rents among the young go in motley fashion side by 
But the common foundations 
and aims can, nevertheless, be recognized as a unity. 


side and intermingled. 


The German people is broken, not only militarily, politi. 
cally and economically, but also to a great extent in its 
culture and its ideals. Strong international and antj- 
national tendencies like the red, the golden and the 
black “Internationale” threaten to dissolve national 
unity. The republic, built up on the broadest active 
and passive franchise, lays upon the budding youth of 
both sexes an immense responsibility for the future of 
the fatherland. Those in the twenties represent, natur- 
ally, the mass of the electors. Whence are to come the 
constructive forces with which to win for the future a 
healthy Germany? Not from the luxury of the pre-war 
era. Our young people love Spartan simplicity. Bare- 
kneed, without hat, in the simplest clothing, with the 
cooking utensils slung on his back and the guitar over 
his shoulder, the “Wandervogel” roams through the 
woods; simple shelters are at his service on the familiar 
roads; he scorns tobacco and alcohol. But he sings 
with all the more zest the fresh and joyous folksongs 
of which our people have always possessed an inex- 
haustible store. But the spiritual springs of rebirth 
well up for him in the fight against capitalism; or in 
a romantic enthusiasm or scientific absorption in the 
splendour of the empire; or in a nature-mysticism for 
mountain, forest and sea, for the breath of life in nature 
in Spring and Summer; or in the Catholic church, her 
solemn churches and services, her profound mysticism 
and her universal claim; or in the simple, warm, deep 
piety of evangelical faith and Lutheran loyalty to the 
church. The paths are many, and those who follow 
often fail each other. Only let 
dreary, pleasure-seeking materialism be overcome, only 


them to understand 
let new spiritual life forces and moral and religious 
ideals lend wings to the youthful soul, and we shall see 
in the “youth movement” a new dawn in the life of 
our people. 
BREAKDOWN OF IDEALS 

The world war has, according to an international 
public opinion which is constantly growing strongef, 
ended in a terrible breakdown of almost all the high 
ideals of justice, loyalty to treaties, disarmament, co 
operation and friendship with which the war was waged. 
In the peace treaties “Vae Victis” has guided the pen. 
Who after that catastrophe believes in justice and Chris- 
tianity as a dominating power in the life of the peoples? 
More than three million Germans are separated from 
the German empire. The league of nations, however 
advantageous its work may have begn for other na 
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tions, has precisely in those questions which concern 
ons, ha: } 


Germany, in the judgment of wide circles in Europe and 
america, failed grievously. Is it to be wondered at 
that they have since regarded it as an instrument of the 
interests of the victorious nations? Germany had been 
taco to sign the league of nations treaty but has not 
been permitted to become a member. The talk all over 
the world of universal disarmament sounds like bitter 
mockery in the ears of a nation which, itself forced to 
complete, unconditional disarmament, sees itself sur- 
rounded by nations armed to the teeth, whose armies 
are financed with French gold and led by French of- 
fcers, as a protection against the “German danger” 
which in our judgment is non-existent. We would 
most emphatically reject the idea that we might try 
to mobilize our foreign friends for political interests ; 
we know that would be in vain. But we must have the 
courage to truth in protest against violence and 
militarism. 

Perhaps we Germans, as we live in middle Europe, 
see the terrible situation of our continent with peculiar 
clearness. All understanding people realise that a new 
world war of the magnitude of the last would mean the 
breakdown of Europe and of European culture. The 
peace treaties have so drawn the frontiers that they 
allow none of the nations concerned to settle down 
tranquilly, but are the cause of growing national ten- 
sion. The military armaments of the nations which 
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encircle our country have in the last half decade in- 
creased considerably, so that the greater part of Europe 
bristles with weapons. And France by her recent policy 
on the Rhine and in the Ruhr has managed, again and 
again, to prevent a beginning of true understanding 
with Germany. Can America do nothing to bring about 
a real peace? 

In some points you will not see eye to eye with us. 
Then I hope you will convince us that our conception 
of the world situation and of our own is erroneous. We 
are quite open to learn. But, on the other hand, if 
Christian America, after careful examination of the 
facts, is convinced how terrible our situation really is, 
we hope that it will become more and more the voice 
of the conscience of the world and the conscience of the 
league of nations. Only truth can promote friendship 
among the nations. All discord comes from falsity. 
If we were compelled to despair of Christian America 
then our faith in the love of truth in Protestant Chris- 
tianity vanishes too. Then the pope has more courage 
to truth than the appointed leaders of Protestantism. 
Then Protestantism will perish of inner falseness and 
cowardice. God forbid. In an infinitely difficult situa- 
tion we will, in so far as it depends upon us, hold aloft 
the banner of Christian ideals. But we can only do this 
if our troubles and our anxieties find a brotherly under- 
standing on the part of those who do not live, as we do, 
in the shadow. 


When God Died 


By Edward A. Steiner 


ALWAYS MORE THAN BELIEVED in God, I 
Having never seen an image of Jehovah, 
| pictured him in various ways in my various moods. When 
I prayed, he was an all enfolding vastness; the canopy of 
heaven his bending breast, the wind his breath, and the 
streaming clouds his embracing arms. 

When | transgressed, and was hiding from the avenging 
switch, or lied to avoid punishment, God looked like our 
town Judge, Imre Kalman, which was not complimentary to 
the Deity, 1 am ashamed to say; for he was a stocky, bullet- 
headed man, with small eyes, grey and piercing, and a large 
nose slightly discolored, the effect of the native wine. I 
think it was because of his flowing white beard and his 
power to send minor offenders into the filthy jail, that he 
became to me the divine likeness. 

When I attended worship, and the sabbath hymn sang 
itself into my heart, or when the curtain of the sacred 


knew him. 


parade—then Jehovah looked like our rabbi: stoop shoul- 
dered, from carrying the burden of eternities, his eyes like 
the blue of a heavenly morning, his whole person radiating 
serenity, and compelling devoutness. 

It was the custom to press forward when the scroll of the 
law came past, to touch it with the sacred fringes of the 
prayer mantle, apd then to press them to one’s lips. Being 


small and, even on tiptoe, unable to reach the gorgeously 
decorated parchment, I touched the garment of the rabbi 
and kissed it, and I felt the warm glow of contact with 
the Deity. 

When I was moved to compassion at the sight of the 
poor, of whom there were many, or in the presence of suf- 
fering, of which there was much, a lump came to my 
throat and tears to my eyes. I tried to help and could not, 
and then God’s face was framed, like that of a woman, in 
the Orthodox headdress, covering the head. His lips were 
full and tender, he wore modest, round, gold earrings, and 
a white ruching circled his neck. Then God looked like my 
mother, whom he had overendowed with kindness, and 
whose lips rarely spoke except to help and comfort. 

God was everywhere, in the home more than in the syna- 
gogue ; most I felt him near, at the approach of the sabbath, 
when the tall candles in the brass candlesticks were lighted, 
the twisted sabbath loaves lay under a shining white cover, 
ready to be blessed, and mother ministered to us at the 
meal, which was a sacrament. 

I never knew that God was doubted, till he became misty 
in that garden where I ate the forbidden fruit, and where 
my playmates, Anton and Martzin, belabored me for my 
faith in him. 

How God died and who disposed of him, I feel com- 
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pelled to tell, now that I am persuaded that “neither death 
nor life, nor angels nor principalities, nor things present, 
nor things to come—nor powers, shall be able to separate 
me from the love of God.” 

: 2+ 2 2 8 


Our schoolhouse, low, and muddily gray, at the end of 
a long dull street, had no equipment in the lower grades, 
by which to make learning easy, except a movable black- 
board and a counting contrivance of colored balls, which 
was an invention of the Chinese, I think, and to me always 
as mysterious as the orient. A grapevine switch, the inven- 
tion of the Evil One, according to my thinking then and 
since, was no mystery but an elastic reality. 

My mental world consisted of an unusually dull reader, 
each story designed to make me patriotic, to glorify God 
and the Hapsburgs, to be strong to fight and ready to die, 
to defend the Fatherland 
ese twins, the Austro-Hungary Monarchy, which has since 


\las, my Fatherland was Siam- 
perished after a successful operation performed during the 
great war. The twins each spoke a different language, and 
to love the one twin I had to hate the other; so my patriot- 
ism, a little more than most patriotism, was an uncertain 
blend of love and hate. 

My arithmetic, dull as are all arithmetics, showed the 
multiplication table on the first page, in the form of a pyra- 
mid, which I never climbed. To this day I stumble at seven 
The 


y afternoon, translat- 


times eight, which kept me from reaching the heights. 
Bible, we read in Hebrew all of ever 
ing it into our vernacular; but so stupid was the teaching, 


that the 


a child’s mind, 


God became a stumbling block, rather than a “lamp to my 


so misunderstanding of word of 
feet and a light to my path.” 

The upper grades were like the lower grades except the 
For 


form there was a scientific cabinet which had not 


last form, which I reached at an uncannily early age. 
the last 
been used since the death of Dr. Fischer, who was a scholar 


and a gentleman. His successors were bullies and ignorant 


beside; so the scientific cabinet gathered dust and cobwebs, 


and the upper class pupils got nothing out of it, except 


cobwebs and dust. 
came a wandering 


1 
scho )] 


that 
teacher, who arrived in our town with high top boots, the 


Into my last year at 


soles worn through, for he had travelled afoot, a soiled 
paper collar on his neck, no shirt to cover him, and no bag- 
gage whatever, except a parcel of books, one of which was 
an infantile treatise on physics. 

I know, for he lodged in our house till the school board 
provided him with a change of clothes and linen, and an 
advance of salary. Then he moved to the inn, where, sad to 
relate, he played cards, drank wine, and the evil minded 
said, ate pork chops. 

He was the most brilliant man who ever stepped into our 
mental horizon. The boys admired him, and the girls 
The 


girls learned Schiller’s “Child Murderess” by heart, and the 


sighed for him. He added poetry to our curriculum. 


boys, the drinking song from the “ ” Beside teach- 
ing us poetry he unlocked the scientific cabinet on a great 
and unforgotten day, when dust and cobwebs were wiped 
away and light penetrated. 


Mysterious glass tubes, jars, wheels and disks, bells and 
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coils of wire were disclo: .d. Out of the glass disk lightning 
was to spring and the thunder and lightning were no mys- 
tery any more. Out of the jar, the dead jar, which was fill. 
ing with fluid, power was to come. All power, he said, came 
from such a source, the Universe was just a Leyden jar, 

My heart almost stopped beating ; so after all it was true 
there was no God who drove the clouds and hurled the 
lightning, no God who changed the seasons, and brought 
spring and summer out of the dead of winter. Justa huge 
jar full of juice, and everything: life, death, love, hate. 
good and evil, came out of juice. 

In vain had I defended the Almighty ; there was none, My 
knowing him was a fancy, a dream my fathers dreamed 
which me. 


and lived in 


However, I would not give up God so easily. There 
must be God—there were the heavens, the sun, the moon 
and the stars; the stern judge, the pious rabbi, and the 
kindly mother; they did not come out of the jar. I defied 
the new teacher with that fatal gift of eloquence which 
finds words more easily than thought, and deep feeling 
which confuses utterance. 

The new teacher defended his jar as eloquently as I de- 
fended God, and more forcibly; for he held the sceptre, 
the grapevine switch, and there was no argument to meet it 
except tears. After 1 was smitten into silence the demon- 
stration began. The wires were rusty and tangled, no 
power came from the jar, and while he fussed with the 
contacts he prophesied that in twenty years electricity would 
rule the world, that there would be no sabbath, no passover, 
not even a day of atonement; no churches or synagogues 
He said that science had killed God and he would prove it to 
us by having a bell rung by force which came out of the jar, 
the same force which governed the universe. 

‘The wires were connected, and forty-odd boys and girls 
crowded around the desk where the new god was en- 
throned, the god who was to demonstrate this power. 
Something was wrong with the mixture, the teacher de- 
for the little 


that force, was immovable. 


clared; hammer which was to demonstrate 

School was dismissed, and I walked home with a dull 
sort of triumph in my heart. This day at least, Jehovah 
had triumphed over Baal, and I would trust Jehovah; but 
all day and most of the night fear pursued me. I saw an 
empty world; no Gods, no angels, no goodness, no virtue 
Just a huge jar and sparks flying from it, wheels turning 
by it, nature a huge factory moved by electricity, and all of 
us since Adam born out of a Leyden jar. 

Children are reticent about their doubts and I struggled 
with mine alone, through ugly dreams in which I saw the 
new teacher and Anton and the sergeant of the gendarmes, 
I fought them, 
When I awoke, my sister told 
me that I had groaned in my sleep, talking confusedly, and 


kill God and stuff him into a Leyden jar. 
for I wanted God to live. 


my bedclothing looked as if it had been through a battle. 

| think it was spring when this all happened, for I remem- 
ber most things which happened in the spring. The mind 
is most Active then, renewed. I should say it was May the 
first, for the morning began with music, the gypsy band 
serenading. The air was balmier than I had ever breathed, 
a storm at night clearing the dust; faint odors of flowers 
crept in when the heavy shutters were removed and the 
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‘ndows opened. It was a day such as could not have 
winds ri 


me out of a Leyden jar. I knew by the joy in me which 
cu « ~ © 


Yes, in 


e above the doubts, that God was living. 
.e teacher, and Anton, and the sergeant of the 


ndarmes. , 
<, ] went to school, pitting my faith against the silent 
. which stood there while the teacher fussed with the 
Auid- He screwed the wires in place, and the routine 
nmulc 


of the school day began. Reading first, in which I delighted 
and shone: arithmetic, in which I was duller than the dull- 


+: history, with its everlasting kings, generals, wars, vic- 
ries and defeats; then science and the demonstration of 
owe;r 
“Now children, see,” he said, “it is as I told you. Every- 
« is moved by electricity, governed by force, so there is 
no mystery. You see I can do it, you can do it.” He 
turned a brass screw, the bell rang—God was dead! 
* *« * * * 
at afternoon I played truant. If there is no God what 
- of studying the Bible? It, too, must have come 
f the Leyden jar. I went out a mile or more along 
k, swollen to its banks by the rain of May. I lay 
own among the grasses and flowers, waving in the breeze, 
and cried because there was no God. Then as I smelled 
lets—I said: “God must be living still.” 
The jar smelled only of acid; while the earth was sweet 
m violets. 
- swallows were skimming the sky, a meadow lark rose, 
I knew that God was 


I heard wrens singing and sparrows chirp- 


the air by its melody. 
[he Leyden jar could only say: “Br-r-r-rrr,” or at 
kle, tinkle ;” while the sky was a sounding board, 
God’s music. 

From far up the stream came noises. Anton and Mart- 
i, my boon companions, with other boys and men were 
thing and catching fish. The fish were swimming belly 
illed by poison, a cowardly and unlawful way of 
fish. They roasted the fish between squares of 
and I was commanded to eat. I not only ate pork 
defiance of the Law, I also smoked cigarettes, made 
The May day 


sweetness was stifled in vile odors, and the song of the 


irom the refuse ends of strong tobacco. 


nightingales was drowned by lewd ditties and coarse jokes. 
The gang, the mob, came out of the Leyden jar, and 
marched into town; smashed windows, defiled doorsteps, 
| the watchman, and stole his horn, upon which he 

ut to toot the ninth hour. 
\t the other end of the town was a disreputable place, 
ind to that the gang marched with its burr-rr, burr-rr, and 
tinkle, the elemental force which came out of the 
jar. By the light of two tallow candles, sat the 
same woman, unchanged from Sodom and 
By her side sat the teacher, drunk and maudlin. 
he sight of us youngsters sobered him. “Children in a 
“Aren’t you afraid and 


ly house?” he exclaimed. 


iy should we be?” I replied, insolently. “Since God 
id, and everything, everything, men, women, children ; 
the ten commandments, good and bad, came out of the 
"? 


Leyde n jar! 


He grew furious, and slapped me on the mouth, and when 
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I told him that he had killed God with electricity, he lifted 
me bodily from the earth floor and carried me out. In front 
of a straw thatched hut he sat me down, then threw him- 
self beside me face down upon the fragrant earth, and 
while his body heaved in pain, he stammeringly told me his 
story—an old, old story; older than that of the prodigal 
son, older than that of the sons of Belial. 

I understood and treasured it, and when he led me home, 
I know how God was killed. Not by science, but by sin. 

It is nearly fifty years since I heard the burr-r-r, burr-r-rr, 
and the tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, which came feebly out of the 
Leyden jar. Marvelous years in which the night has been 
made like the day, by the touch of a button. Men’s whispers 
are heard around the earth, children toy with magic waves, 
and the birds are overtaken in their flight by the airmen. 

The Leyden jar has been opened and music, fragrance and 
power flow from it. 
He still lives 
in the unapproachable light of holiness, except as men kill 


God lives in greater majesty than ever. 


him in their hearts. 


Dialogue and Monologue 
The Two Stores 


—ODD LITTLE STORE, with its spire adornment. 
Mysetr—And beautiful wares. 
I—What do they sell ? 
Myse_tr—Peace and joy. 
I—Why are people so eager to go in? 
Myse_r—They can get what they want. 
I—Why do they leave with worried look? 
Mysetr—tThey did not get what they wanted. 
I—They are hurrying to the big store next door. 
Myse_tr—Yes; the big store. 
I—What do they sell there? 
Mysetr—Joy without peace. 
I—Why do they buy there? 
Myseu! Just money. 
I—Why did they not buy in the little store? 
Mysetr—tThe price is too high. 
I—What must they pay? 


—The wares are cheaper. 


Myse_r—Themselves. 


The Old Street Car 


HAVE been in this car for a long, long time, 
I wonder if I have missed my street. 
I know we have not yet come to the end- 
Perhaps there is no end of the line. 
When I got on there were friends with me, 
And the motorman was alert and curt; 
But my friends have left me one by one— 
One at this street and the other at that, 
And at every stop new passengers came, 
But they are so different, I seem alone. 
They are like me and yet so strange, 
And the motorman’s hair has grown quite white, 
And his face is like that of an angel guide. 
I have been on this car for a long, long time, 
! wonder when I shall come to my street. 
Artuur B. RurNow. 





How Can Civilization Be Saved? 


By Harry F. Ward 


HE ONLY HOPE of civilization lies in the religion 

of Jesus. Recent sociology as summarized by Ell- 
wood makes it clear that the religion of Jesus contains 
the “pattern ideas” that are essential to the continual devel- 
opment of human society, that it is the deposit of that 
part of the experience of the human race which makes for 
cohesion and progress, as against that part which has con- 
tinually resulted in disaster and disintegration and which 
now appears again in the modern state and in capitalism, 
and is glorified in the cults of nationalism, imperialism and 
industrialism. Therefore these cults must be overthrown 
and modern political and economic society must be reorgan- 
ized on another base if Christianity is to become the way of 
life for the world. It is a gigantic undertaking, but a power- 
ful ally awaits our call. Science, which has been enslaved 
by industrialism for the debasement and by militarism 
for the destruction of mankind is getting ashamed and 
weary of the bondage and becoming eager to have its 
technique used for its true end, the enrichment of all life 
and of the life of all. Acting together, science and religion 
are capable of leading mankind to the organization of its 
life as a developing process. But the question is whether 
the strategy of Christianity is adequate for the campaign. 
Are its present methods sufficient for the task which it has 
already begun, without being aware of its full extent? 


I 


So far the main method used by organized Christianity 
in the attempt to Christianize the corporate life has been 
the method of reform. Our age has been as remarkable 
for the growth of humanitarianism as for the development 
Philanthropy grew into constructive and 
then into preventive reform. It was hoped that poverty 
and ignorance, crime, disease and war might gradually be 
eliminated. It was expected that sufficient economic re- 
sources could be released from the top of society and 
applied at the bottom through melioration, education and 
missions to release new economic energies and thus make 
possible a universal standard of living adequate for the 
general development of culture. It was a noble program 
inspired by the desire for the good life for all. 

But the war has shattered the program. Where is that 
world of which we dreamed even in the worst days of 
the war? In England land reform has been wiped from the 
statute books, housing and education measures have been 
scrapped. In the United States the supreme court has in- 
definitely postponed the abolition of child labor and nulli- 
fied the protection of minimum wage laws for women. The 
effective economic pressure behind reform has been re- 
moved by the weakening of the trade unions in every 
western land. The financial sources of philanthropy, reform 
and missions have been seriously diminished by the lower- 
ing of the real income of the middle class and the farmers 
and are not likely to be restored. 

These are not simply post-war casualties. The reform 
movement has simply met a little earlier than it otherwise 
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of industrialism. 


would have done the resistance power of profit and Prop- 
erty, meaning specifically the right to unlimited income 
within the checks of competition and the criminal law and 
the right to translate income into legal claims on future 
production without regard to service rendered. So far 
all significant moves to reform profit and property have 
been checkmated. What happened to the report of the 
English coal commission to which the government was 
pledged? What has resulted from trust dissolution and 
public utility regulation in the United States? What con- 
crete gains can the churches show for their efforts in the 
industrial field save a slight diminution of the twelve-hour 
day and the seven-day week? And now the energy which 
ought to be available for transforming profit and property 
must be spent in restoring the reforms which they have 
legally destroyed. 

What lies behind these facts is not evil-minded men but 
a stark economic fact. An arrangement which makes profit 
the method and property the end of the work of the world 
no matter how humane it may be cannot enable the devel- 
opment of the general level of life beyond a certain point, 
It cannot provide a rising standard of living fo: all the 
population, even within the operation of birth control. Its 
financial overhead continually increases and requires a 
larger share of production for interest charges that go to 
the few, leaving a share for the many that is an inadequate 
basis for what we mean by the good life. Left to itself 
this process will in time do to the farmers and workers of 
this country what it has been doing to the workers of the 
Ruhr through its transfer to their shoulders of the main 
burden of whatever France has squeezed out of the German 
industrialists. The limitations to reform have not sud- 
denly been created by the war, they were inherent in capi- 
talism and until organized Christianity recognizes that 
capitalism is required by its own nature to limit the pro- 
gram of reform at a certain point, its strategy will not be 
adequate. The essential condition of progress is the un- 
derstanding that there is no way out by reform. We need 
to remember what our forefathers found out with respect 
to slavery, that there are some things that cannot be re- 
formed: they have to be abolished. 


II 


It will not do to tell us that the reformer must think 
in aeons not in centuries. We have not centuries to work 
in, let alone aeons. While capitalism is putting its legal 
barriers across the path of reform the irresistible force of 
unsatisfied vital wants is being continually created by edu- 
cation, democracy and religion. In such a situation the 
next step logically and practically has always been revolu- 
tion. Where does this figure in the strategy of Christian- 
ity? Will it move us in the direction of our goal? Inas- 
much as it is an economic and not a political barrier that 
halts the program of reform the examples of the American 
and French revolutions do not help us. It is to Russia 
that we must turn for light, for there a determined group 
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of men used the accidental opportunity to acquire political 
power to attempt revolutionary economic changes which 
they thought would remove the causes of poverty and 
ionorance and make culture universal. It is too early to 
pass judgment on that program, but concerning the point 
now under discussion they themselves have spoken. Last 
year Trots ky informed his fellow communists from other 
nations : “We have discovered in Russia that physical force 
‘s too costly a method of economic transformation.” 

The same truth holds for revolution considered in the 
mere sense of sudden or wholesale overturning without 
force and violence. The modern way of doing the work 
of the world is an intricate and delicate mechanism com- 
posed of psychological as well as mechanical factors and 
it cannot be handled roughly, as in the havoc wrought by 
the economic aspects of allied policy in Europe, Germany 
demonstrates just as effectively as did the bolsheviks in 
Russia. Because of its nature and our needs our economic 
structure can only be replaced gradually (as somebody 
has said) as a railroad station is rebuilt while traffic still 
runs in and out of it. 

We stand then in a dilemma. In a situation where 
revolutionary changes are needed we find that reform is 
inadequate and revolution is too drastic. The way out 
both for preachers and politicians is, it has become almost 
a habit to say, to “try Jesus.” We speak of applying 
his principles as though they were a plaster or a lotion, 
instead of dynamic ideas that have to be lived in order 
to develop their meaning and power. Can we agree on 
what they are? If we can and will treat them as working 
hypotheses to be experimentally developed we can at least 
give this lost world a sense of direction, and that is what 
nobody is giving it at present, neither science nor phil- 
osophy nor religion nor politics. We have been trying to 
get forward by muddling through one experience after 
another without any sense of their relation in the map of 
the universe. Our slogan as we have tackled the imme- 
diate injt “We don’t know 

” in which case 
arrive at the wrong place as we did in the war 

Just now the world needs a vision of Utopia, 
ulse of the creative idea. It is time to chart the 

Surely the total impact upon civilization of the 
various church forces now grouped together ought to be 
a sense of the way in which life must move in order to 
get forward. 


istices and evils that met us was, 
where we're going but we’re on the way, 
we usually 
to end war. 
the imp 


course. 


But first there must be a sense among ourselves of the 
general direction in which the religion of Jesus requires 
that life should move. This we have endeayored to get 
by the method of education and particularly discussion. 
To reform modern Christianity has added religious edu- 
cation as means for the transformation of life. By it we 
have arrived at some consensus concerning the main work- 
neiples of Jesus around which life must be organ- 

the value of personality, the necessity of fellowship, 
ligation of service. These are our watchwords. But 

how far can we agree concerning their working out? Do 
they sanction or challenge nationalism, imperialism, indus- 
trialism? Do they encourage or prevent us from believing 


that the common run of folk are dirty dogs needing to be 
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ruled by their betters? Do they permit or veto war and 
the profit motive? Do they make terms with the modern 
state and with capitalism or require the revolutionary 
changes that are coming to be overwhelmingly demanded ? 
Granted that the educational method is on the way to 
answer these questions, is there any evidence that it can 
answer them in time, for the race between education and 
catastrophe is now neck and neck? Can it develop suffi- 
ciently the reconstructive principle that is at the heart of it 
and sufficient reconstructive people to make it effective 
before the impatient forces of discontent are forced by 
reactionary repression into the ways of revolution? 
Another vital question confronts the educational method. 
What can it do with evil and the will to evil in adults? 
Can we educate the Fundamentalists into a different way of 
life, or Gary or Poincaré, or the Klan or the 100 per 
centers or any of the rest who are violently messing up the 
world and are vehemently convinced that they are right? 
Against the objective evidence they have an inner convic- 
And can we do that before they plunge us headlong 
into disaster? The question is more difficult when it con- 
cerns the institutions of society. What has blocked reform 
in the matter of war is the essential nature of the modern 
state; what blocks it in the matter of making the good life 
possible for all is the essential nature of modern capitalism. 
Can these be given a new nature by education, and that in 
the short time at our command before the wrath of outraged 
multitudes smites them? In no country is the question more 
difficult than here where both nationalism and capitalism are 
religious cults, receiving more allegiance than Christianity. 


Ill 


The Christianity of other days had an answer for this 
question in the matter of individuals. In one period it was 
called regeneration, in another conversion. They involve 
the same root idea of a change in the nature and direction 
of life with a different emphasis upon the comparative 
part of man and God in the event. Has this concept any 
value for the need of the corporate life of man today? If 
so, what place does religious education give to it? What 
would it mean for the life from above to take possession 
of the state or the economic mechanism? If there is any- 
thing upon which we can agree concerning the life of God 
it surely is that it is the life of the whole and not the 
life of a part. But the essential nature of the modern state 
lies in its assertion of absolute sovereignty ; and the essential 
nature of the profit economy is its insistence upon the rights 
of a section of the population against the needs of the 
rest. This is the core of evil in them that must be elim- 
inated before they can be Christian. They both insist that 
the part is supreme above the whole and thus are contrary 
to the life of God and the law of the universe. To place 
themselves in due relation to the total life of humanity 
would be for them a change of nature and the life of God 
would then be manifest in them. Obviously this is a 
gradual operation, but how is it to be begun? By an act 
of faith preceded by repentance. What is corporate repent- 
ance? Professor Coe asked. Can a state get new life by 
believing in the atonement? Or by itself changing its ways 
and starting in a new direction? Would not this be an 
act of faith that would evoke the power of God for the 


tion. 
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renewing of life? Must not the educational method make 
room for conversion? 

This is what Dewey practically contends in the matter 
of war when he insists that we must get a general moral 
judgment that war is wrong and national declarations that 
it is a crime to enable our educational and reform program 
to work: that we must change our direction and be headed 
away from war and not toward it before our steps for- 
ward can get us anywhere. The same thing appears in 
the plan worked out by a large company of English business 
men for the reformation of capitalism in order to avert 
socialism. The core of their program is to disallow un- 
limited profit to capital, to forbid any at all to new capital, 
except in new industries, and then only for a limited period. 
But this is to change the heart of capitalism, to cut out what 
has been regarded as its essential motivation. Such changes 
of direction and nature, however accomplished, abolish the 
antithesis between revolution and reform and permit prog- 
ress by revolutionary reform that is using sound technique 
for the purpose of changing the nature of institutions. This 
is what they are now doing in Russia, in the cooperative 
societies all over the world, will do in England if the Labor 
Party can have a fair chance, and would do through the 
League of Nations if war were definitely outlawed as a 
crime, and the claim of absolute sovereignty withdrawn. 

Is there any evidence that the present method of organ- 
ized Christianity is starting these changes of attitude and 
purpose in the state and the economic order which will 
insure the revolutionary reform that is the only substitute 
for war and revolution? Will it not be necessary for our 
reliance upon talk, our complete absorption in preaching 
and teaching to be supplemented by some definite deeds? 
Suppose that the churches as parts of the corporate life 
should start to live the Christian way of life in their cor- 
porate affairs. They have said that war is wrong and 
unchristian ; suppose they now said as ecclesiastical bodies, 
We will no longer bless it, support it, nor permit our organ- 
ization to be used for its promotion? They are beginning 
to say that profit and property as herein defined do not 
constitute a Christian way of living; suppose now they 
should organize their own corporate business on the basis 
of cooperative, non-profit economy? Would such doing 
the will prove to be the very power of God that would 
bring the other aspects of our corporate life into the Chris- 
tian way? Is there any likelihood that Christianity as now 
organized can succeed unless the churches do give some 
such demonstration of their faith? 

Underneath all this there lies a deeper question. When 
Christianity is conceived as a developing, perfecting pro- 
cess, there is a sense in which its victory lies always in its 
defeat, its success in its failure, for every generation must 
see and dare farther than it can achieve and thus must 
attempt the impossible. What. does this make the death 
of Jesus mean? In order to get power must the church 
break with the world and accept poverty and persecution? 
What does this realization of success in failure do in 
relating us to God? Does the present state of the world 
give him no sense of defeat? Is his life too an eternal, 
uncompleted struggle with evil, and is it in entering this 
struggle that we come into and keep in touch with ultimate 
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reality? Is the essence of our religion that knowing we 
ourselves cannot win in our day, we should nevertheless 
continue to fight for what is for us unattainable? Is the 
victory that overcomes the world not our accomplishment 
but our faith as it calls into action the creative forces that 
continually renew life? 


BOOKS 


T HE STORY of Christian origins has a never failing interest 
for the student of religion. Among recent works on this sub. 
ject we may note two of very different tone. The first, THe Acts op 
THE Apost ies (Reveil, $3.75) by G. Campbell Morgan, “is an attempt 
to help the plain man, and the teacher, in a study of this most 
wonderful writing,"—the book of Acts. Critical questions are 
passed over as outside the scope of the work. The historicity of 
Acts and its authoritative divine nature are assumed as fundamental 
postulates. “It is the story of the first movements of the Christian 
fact in the world; revealing principles, indicating methods, showing 
failure; and all in order that there might be at least one page of 
inspired Church history, which, men reading, might know the true 
meaning and mission of the Church in the history of the world,” 
Such a point of view is naturally accompanied by the harmonistic 
proof-text method of interpreting a mechanically inspired scripture, 
We read, for example, that passages from Psalms 79 and 109 were 
originally written of Judas, although this was wholly unknown to 
their author, and their meaning could not possibly have been guessed 
until Peter gave the true key to their understanding. Other out- 
standing characteristics of the work are its lack of historical per- 
spective, its distinctly theological tone and the ever-present habit of 
moralizing. The voice of the preacher is heard on every page. 

In St. Paut on Tria, by J. Ironside Still (Doran, $2.50) we 
have a new interpretation of the book of Acts. Several phenomena 
of this book have long presented puzzling problems. Why is there 
so strong an apologetic interest in the presentation of Christian’ty 
as loyal to the Roman government and Rome as friendly toward it? 
Why is so large a place given to the story of Paul’s work while 
the activities of other Christian leaders are presented so meagerly 
or are entirely lacking? Why does the story close so abruptly 
with the statement of Paul’s two years of peaceful activity in Rome? 
Dr. Still finds the answer to these and other questions in the specific 
occasion which called forth the writing. He sees Acts as a document 
prepared by Luke in defense of his friend Paul and presented at 
the time of the latter’s trial before the imperial bar at Rome. In 
the light of this primary purpose the whole book is analyzed and 
interpreted so as to support the primary thesis. The author shows 
clearly the value which such a book would have had as an apologia 
for the great Apostle and his religion, and presents many facts to 
substantiate his view. The suggestion of so concrete and significant 
an occasion’ for the writing of Acts is a fascinating one. The 
recognition of the fact that Acts is not a complete history of early 
Christianity but a selection of a particular group of materials for a 
definite purpose is also to be commended. Nevertheless the argu- 
ments will be found inconclusive for most historical students. One 
can hardly escape the impression that the book is written to prove 
a thesis, not to discover all the facts in the case. Many unfavorable 
facts and materials irrelevant to the author’s theory are ignored 
in the discussion. Acts is assumed to be by an eyewitness of many 
of the events recorded and of equal and unquestioned authenticity 
throughout. By an overworking of the harmonistic method, pas- 
sages are sometimes twisted out of their proper historical setting 
and context to furnish more grist for the author’s mill. Thus the 
gospels of Mark and Luke are shown to have been written before 
61 A. D.—a conclusion fraught with too many difficulties to com- 
mend its general acceptance. The close relationship of Luke-Acts 
as a two volume work with a unified plan and purpose is never 
dealt with. The presence in Acts of materials that can be under- 
stood only as having arisen out of conditions existing near the end 
of the first century is another weighty objection passed over without 
consideration. Materials from the Pastoral Epistles and Hebrews 
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iso used far too uncritically. The chief value of the book is 


are 2 a = e ° 

. in the conclusiveness of the main argument but in its suggestive- 
01 , —_ = : 
It sets clearly in the foreground a number of facts which 


luated in any solution of the problem, and it attempts 


st be eva 

yoin pane a more vital document by seeing it as the product of 

- conditions and needs in early Christianity. Any book which 

4 this will justify itself by its contribution toward a better 

- anndion of Christianity in the first century. 

id require a long review to do justice to that exceedingly 

: nd important volume, THe Necessity or Art (Doran, 

£30) ch contains chapters by A. Clutton Brock, Percy Dear- 

. 4 S. Duncan-Jones, J. Middleton Murray, A. W. Pollard, 

Mal mb Spencer. It is an important book, first, because it 

nortant subject and one upon which there is but little 

id it is important because of the high quality of its 

to the theme. The undervaluation of art, and still 

the misvaluation of it, are among the most serious besetting 

generaticn. It is not merely a question of how much 

oney we shall expend upon art, but of the place which 

is to hold among our interests and its coordination with the other 

f life. It is the thesis of these writers that art is not 

embellishment and adornment of life, but is a neces- 

iritual health. It is directly related to the apprehension 

expression of the highest truths, and is therefore intimately 

lated to religion, which cannot afford either to condemn art or 

ew it with patronizing condescension. Christianity itself is 

or Puritan but requires the service of art for much 

tent and most of its statement. There are some state- 

book with which we are not in accord; for example, 

ft-repeated dictum in the chapter on Christianity and Art, 

4 never was a Renaissance.” An adequate evaluation 

| contribution of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 

m to us to require the denial of a real awakening in the 

nor does the principle of historical development neces- 

that such development is continuous and uniform, and 

eas ever passed into eclipse to be later revived with a 

timulus to civilization which may properly be described 

th. But this is a great book. Buy this one. There 
f it that you will want to go over a good many times. 

A. Gordon James’ Personat ImmortAuity (Doran, $1.50) boldly 

the exploded arguments for immortality and the un- 

ns of its nature, the localized and geographical heaven 

the literal interpretation of figurative description of 

life, but gives a confident assertion of the fact of 

He gives little weight t 


» the argument drawn from 
mmortality, but more weight than the reviewer would 
evidence from the data of psychic research. He 

that the present philosophical outlook is favorable to a hope 
future existence, but makes immortality essentially 
tion rather than a scientific or a philosophical ques- 


best evidence for it is the character of God, the impli- 


the Christian view of values, and the significance of 
| nality. Because the book is cautious in its affirma- 


effectively affirmative, and a stimulus to faith in con- 


personal existence after death. 
A vhat more elaborate treatment of the same ®ver-inter 
esting 1 e is found in the volume entitled ImMmortauity (Put- 
: edited by Sir James Marchant, and containing chap- 


l'linders Petrie, Canon Barnes, Principal Jacks, Maurice 
viett, Rudolf Eucken, and others. It is a great symposium. 
first four chapters deal historically with the views of im- 

Egyptian, Greek, Indian, and Hebrew thought. The 
t word of philosophy up to date leaves personal immortality 
to be sure, for it can never be demonstrated, but 
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| not improbable. Eucken’s chapter shows that any 
late ethical system postulates immortality, The Christian 
ot the world makes it a necessary implication of the char- 
ter of God. These two important volumes, both taking sub- 
t the same attitude, of reasonable assurance freed from 
ism and unencumbered by the fantastic imagery which has 


comet 
ometin 


, ics been considered an essential part of a belief in a 
future life, will be a substantial help to those who are either 
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trying to believe in, or trying to find out what they should believe 
about, the life everlasting. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Review lesson. September 28. Suggested reading, Isaiah 55:1-13. 


The Program of Jesus 


INCE we did not have space to discuss Jesus’ own conception 

of his work in a former lesson, we can do no better, on this 
review Sunday, than to carefully consider it. He found in the 
prophet Isaiah a statement which appealed to his great mind 
and noble heart: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor; he hath 
sent me to proclaim release to the captives; and recovering of 
sight to the blind; to set at liberty them that are bruised; to 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

He did not attempt this ambitious program without going 
first to the source of power. Henry van Dyke has a strong story 
about the village that was fruitful, healthy, happy and prosperous 
as long as the channel was kept clean which led to the abundant 
spring of water in the mountain, but when the channel became 
clogged, through inattention, and the water supply became shut 
off the city died. Jesus kept in direct connection with God. 
Out on the mountains he went to pray; very early in the morn- 
ing he went out to pray, into the garden he went to pray; he 
kept the channel open. That is all important. On the busiest 
day in his life Gladstone went over to St. Margaret’s three times 
to kneel in silent prayer. Luther, in the most stressful period of 
his career, said that he prayed three hours every day. Foch, in 
his dark hours of the war, like Washington and Lincoln, prayed. 
St. Augustine was converted in answer to the prayers of his 
mother, Monica. “More things are wrought by prayer than 
this world dreams of.” Jesus prayed. And we must remember 
in our fussy, little lives that the servant is not greater than his 
Lord in this respect also. What comes of all our constant 
effort? “Little man, why so hot?” 

Empowered by the presence of a large measure of the Holy 
Spirit in his heart, Jesus went out to do the following things: 
to preach to the poor, to proclaim release to captives, to recover 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty the bruised and to proclaim 
the year of the Lord. 

Jesus was pre-eminently a preacher. Passionately he inspired 
men to follow his religious program and that is preaching. He 
declared God and his attitude of love. He defined the effect of 
love upon men’s hearts. He laid down the principles of a 
lofty social righteousness. He taught men to pray, to suffer, to 
sacrifice, to endure as seeing him who is invisible. By pure 
example, by beautiful parable, by fierce warning, by high prin- 
ciple he preached the gospel of eternal life. Men have always 
loved the orator, but when they have found an orator who prac- 
ticed what he preached they have worshipped him. 

Jesus came to bring freedom. He particularly loved and helped 
the poor, the downtrodden and the suffering. Did he find slav- 
ery? He began a revolutionary teaching that very soon uprooted 
that vicious institution. Did he find men bound by rabbinic 
dogmas, he shattered those dogmas. Did he find men’s minds 
fettered by superstitions and false ideals, he brought release. He 
would do it today. The new freedom is due to Jesus. If chil- 
dren have more rights, if women have greater opportunities, if 
all sorts of men have larger freedom, it is all to be traced to the 
teaching of Jesus. He would sweep out the divisive creeds of 
today, he would break down the denominational prejudices that 
hold so many thousands, he would bring religious, political and 
intellectual freedom everywhere. 

Jesus would restore sight to blinded eyes. He did that physi- 
cally, he would do that mentally and spiritually. We call a 
great man a seer because he sees. It is a great thing to see! 
The majority of men are almost blind; they either do not see 
at all or they see but dimly. Jesus opens our eyes to all truth. 
We see the possibilities for good in ourselves and in others—we 


see men as brothers. Joun R. Ewers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A Day at a Training Camp 


Epitor Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Yesterday I was at Camp Custer and I thought you would 
be interested in an account of what took place there. The occasion 
was preacher’s day; the date was July 22; the place was the 
chaplain’s headquarters tent, and the chairman was a regular army 
chaplain. He introduced proceedings about like this: 

This is to be a conference on citizenship. We have represen- 
tatives of National Intelligence Association present who will give 
us inside stuff on Bolshevik activities in America. First of all open- 
ing remarks will be made by an Episcopal bishop. 

First speaker, the Bishop: 
and insidious as now. 


Bolshevik activities never so thorough 
Bishop Brown is the example, par excellence. 
It was terrible to see the unchurchly kind of people who were inter- 
ested in Bishop Brown’s trial. The army chaplains, the flowers 
of our ministry, are the safeguard of our citizenship. 

Second speaker, first representative of National Intelligence As- 
sociation: This country is menaced by free speech. College students 
insist on discussing government; women’s openly question 
political policies; churches actually refuse direction of department 
of war. 


clubs 
The only hope is status quo. But how can we keep status 
quo if students and women and preachers refuse the dictation of 
established authority? The Russians write all the pacifist speeches 
and pay the advertising bills for the meetings. 

Third speaker, president of National 
The churches need patriotic exhortation. They are the tools of 
the Bolsheviks. Harry Ward is financed partly by Bolshevik money. 
The 38 of Northwestern University are a menace to America and 
Christianity. National Mobilization Day is the most intelligent 
patriotic effort we have yet had. Russia has five million soldiers 
with whom she intends to overwhelm our 450,000. The church 
must don khaki and bless the soldier as the only real man of peace. 

Fourth speaker, colonel from intelligence division at Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Preachers go off half-cocked without the facts. As a 
matter of fact the only group with any valid knowledge of world 
conditions is the intelligence division of U.S. army. Yet even the 
President sometimes actually listens to other people. The church 
peace resolutions are off at a tangent—a bad tangent. Every patriotic 
preacher ought to oppose them—to fight to the bitter end against 
them if need be. We must have a regenerated citizenship and the 
first great step in regeneration is National Mobilization Day. 

Lansing, Mich. Frank KINGpon. 


Intelligence Association : 


Revising Our Missionary Conceptions 
Enitor THe CuristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: Anent article, “Foreign Missions—A 
Minority Report,” I would suggest that further consideration be 
given to the implications of this report by getting back to the 
source of the attitudes which the article suggests. What can be 
expected from our foreign representatives brought up to regard 
missions as but part of the general offering “to the poor?” As long 
as missionaries have to record their progress in terms of “souls 
saved,” “the number of accessions to the church during the past 
year,” there is a tendency to impose arbitrary interpretation of the 
Christian way of life. 


your stimulating 


Haven't the churches themselves gone much 
farther than their agents in the error suggested by Mr. Emerson 
“of judging the ways of other people to be inferior because they 
are different.” With the increased intercourse between this land 
and foreign countries there is freer exchange of opinion and greater 
opportunity than formerly for nationals to judge the vitality of 
the religious life of other countries. Foreign students coming to 
schools in America soon discover the prevalent attitudes of church 
people toward foreign missions. 

Any one who has been among foreign students in a city like New 
York gains the impression that the change of missionary policy 
needs to begin at home. If he has taken one of his foreign friends 


to church he knows he introduces a “mission product” to church 
members with fear and trembling; for they rarely extend more 
genuine cordiality than to one of the poor to whom the Sunday 
school class had sent a Thanksgiving dinner. The sense of fellow. 
ship has not yet been developed. 

It seems hardly to have dawned upon the mind of the home church 
that the mission field has anything to contribute to the welfare of 
the home church, or that it or its members are among those “who 
need help.” An Armenian student, closely in touch with many for- 
eign students, said recently that many students before coming to 
America are impressed with Christianity. But after experience with 
“Christians” here return to their home lands determined to work 
for a new religion of brotherhood. Christianity as seen here seems 
selfish, sectarian and inadequate. 

Who is responsible for this? Can missionaries, in addition to 
their work in foreign lands be expected to give time to the edy- 
cation of churches at home? Are the boards properly sharing with 
the churches the results of the work abroad, or have they been 
guilty of exploiting the popular conception of missions in order 
to give the churches the satisfaction of “saving” souls? 

There are many more questions and many sources from which 
evidence may be drawn of the need for the church at home to con- 
sider its attitude toward those abroad. This is merely an appeal 
for consideration. Some one who has been abroad and who sees 
the need could stir up further thought if persuaded to write an 
article. Edward C. Carter of The Inquiry Into the Christian Way 
of Life, who presented some of these difficulties to a group of 
students in New York at the spring conference of their student 
volunteer conference, could present such facts in a telling manner. 

Hampton Institute, Frank C. Foster 

Hampton, Va. 


The Sunday Services 


Epitor THe CurisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In the issue of The Christian Century for August 7 there 
is an editorial entitled, “Fewer people attend churches,” based on 
some findings of Dr. Fry. I wonder if in his statistics he took 
note of Sunday school attendance in any way. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that the Sunday school is the most popular with 
the general public of all our Sunday services; in fact, for increasing 
multitudes it is becoming the only service ever, or at least reg- 
ularly, attended. 

It would be easy to say this in a critical mood, ascribing the 
situation to good roads, autos, and the general frivolity and laxity 
of our times. But a study of the whole Protestant Sabbath and 
its multiplied services ought to be made by some one; and The 
Christian Century may well be that agency. As the form of church 
service has changed from that of the early church to the Catholic mass, 
to the Protestant sermon; so now we are in another period of transi- 
tion which ought to be foreseen and in a way guided. 

How much worship at any one time is necessary for the human 
soul? How many services on Sunday are necessary to supply 
the needed worship? The Catholic system is to have churches 
with large membership, with various Sunday services, with an in- 
sistence that each member attend some one service. Protestantisin 
has many churches with small membership and each church has a 
full Sunday program, and, by implication, each member is expected 
to attend most of those services. Is the fact that said implication 
is not realized in fact evidence simply of demerit on the part of 
the people, or does it indict the system as well? 

Some adjustment is coming—must come—in many a church, be- 
tween the morning church service and the Sunday school. Both 
are in reality inspirational services essentially alike in worship, 
offering, address, in one by a “preacher ;” in the other by a “teacher.” 
The word “school” cannot rightfully be given to an institution which 
meets one hour each week, with irregular attendance, unstudied 
lessons, untrained teachers, and other handicaps necessarily a part 
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of the system. As an inspirational agency the Sunday school is a 
marvelous success but for its real school of religion Protestantism 
must make use of the week-days. The problem of the present 
plan of Sunday morning services is to get people to attend the 
church service at all when the other inspirational service satisfies 
their craving for worship. 

Various suggested solutions readily occur; for instance in many 
+) abolish the morning preaching service, stressing that of 
the evening; and having the pastor teach the bible class in Sunday 
school. Or abolish the Sunday school above a certain age, the 
Iuniors perhaps; and let Sunday school and church service be held 
at the same time. This of course would require certain things of 
church plant not always at hand. In years to come when 
a week-day school plan is in successful operation the whole Sunday 
school can be abolished and have the church service only Sunday 
* but this would be to lose the services of an army of earnest 


a churc 


the 


morning 
devoted officers and teachers who gain development thru their efforts 
as well as benefit others thereby. 

Whatever adjustment may be made from the present situation 
the problem of Sunday morning is one of the most important con- 
fronting us; it is well worthy the study of The Christian Century 
and its solution is well worth your efforts. 

Marshall, Ill. J. E. Evans. 


World War Was Not Bad Enough! 


pitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: It seems to me that you, and the churches which oppose 
ll war, are begging the question. The question is, did this nation 
do right in entering the world war? and, would it be right to 


enter another war under exactly similar circumstances? 

\ ee, under present conditions and world organization, the 
point is not whether all war is wicked and opposed to the teaching 
of Jesus, but whether peace under certain conditions might not be 
more unchristian than fighting. 

The reason the effects of the world war were so bad, was be- 


the war was not bad enough. It ended too soon, and we 
Our getting into the war was not wrong, 
but our getting out of it was, because it settled nothing. It is not 
a question, therefore, of refusing to fight, but of refusing to be a 
fool. If we had fought the last war to a finish we would never 

led to fight another. 

e you answer this question, Would we be justified 
, another war under similar circumstances? 


Des M (Rev.) A. J. WittraMs. 
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I foines, Ia. 
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Class Discussion 
Texts 


Suggestions for your adult 
and young people’s classes 





A Life at Its Best (Life of Paul) 
By Ethel Cutler and R. H. Edwards. 
Christianizing Community Life 
By R. H. Edwards and Harry F. Ward. 
Social Principles of Jesus 
By Walter Rauschenbusch. 
Faiths of Mankind 
By E. D. Soper 
The above books are studies for young people, and 
are well adapted for discussional purposes. They 
have been prepared under the direction of the Sun- 
day School Council of Evangelical Denominations. 


Price Fach, $1.15 





Marks of a World Christian 
By D. J. Fleming ($1.15). 
America’s Stake in the Far East 
By C. H. Fahs ($1.35; paper, 95c.). 
World Facts and America’s Responsibility 
By Cornelius H. Patton ($1.00; paper 75c.). 
How Jesus Met Life Questions 
By Harrison S. Elliott (65c). 
What It Means to Be a Christian 
By E. I. Bosworth ($1.25). 
The Christian View of Work and Wealth 
By a Special Committee (85c). 
The Meaning of Service 
By H. E. Fosdick ($1.25). 
The Manhood of the Master 
By H. E. Fosdick ($1.15). 
The Meaning of Prayer 
By H. E. Fosdick ($1.15). 
The Parables of Jesus 
By H. E. Luccock (75¢). 
International Relations and the Christian 
Way of Life 
By Inquiry Committee (300). 
The Right to Strike 
By Inquiry Committee (30c) 


What Jesus Taught 
By A. Wakefield Slaten ($1.50). 





For High School Classes Only. 
The Problems of Boyhood 
By Franklin W. Johnson ($1.25; paper, 75¢c). 


Lives Worth Living 
By Emily C. Peabody ($1.25; paper, 75¢) 





A Technique for Conflict is a pamphlet giving 
suggestions on how to conduct a problem 
discussion class. (Price, 30c.) 





Send for copies of your choice of these books and con- 
sider which of them will best adapt itself to the needs 
of your class. 


We pay postage. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


fay Broadcast Gospel 
from Congo Station 

It is reported that plans are being 
worked out that would put a radio broad- 
station at Aba, in northwestern 
Congo, Africa. Cooperation on the part 
of the British, French and Belgian au- 
thorities is required, but if the necessary 
authority can be secured Christian mes- 


casting 


various languages of Africa 
from this center. Mis- 
establishing receiving stations 
throughout the continent 
hereby to make possible a great increase 


sages in the 
will be 


s1onar4ric 


broadcast 


are expected 


in evangelizing efficiency. 
Jackie Coogan Helps 
Near East Orphans 

The sailing of the boy film actor, Jackie 
the Near East, paying not 
own expenses but the cost of 
a shipload of supplies for the orphans 
under the of the Near East 
Relief, may be a agent stunt, but 
if so it deserves to be accepted in a good 


Coogan, for 


only his 


protection 


press 


The Coogans, father, mother and 
Jackie 


near east 


cause. 
famous son, were to sail Sept. 6 
full 


credentials as a 


carries 


worker. 


Jersey Anti-Saloonist Out 
for Senate 

states in the 
Shields, super- 
Anti-Saloon League, has 
ost to 


senator. 


In one of the wettest 
union, Rev. James K. 
intendent of the 

his become a candidate 
Dr. Shields 
vcen forced to enter the 


I 
States 
has t 


rive convinced drys some- 


Siam New Catholic 
Mission Field 

The Roman C 
United States 


seriously 


atholic the 
entered 

missionary 
upon the re- 
several parts 


church in 
seems to have 
foreign 
campaign. Following hard 
cent extension of work to 
of China, the 


upon a 


fathers of the society of 
announce that they 
have accepted Siam as a field for labor, 
and will proceed to plant American Catho- 
lic missionaries there. In the past this 
field has worked exclusively by 


St. Columban now 


been 
French priests. 


Receipts from Liquor Fines 
Are Increasing 
According to 


pronibition cor 


Roy H 


missioner, 


Haynes, federal 

35,000 convic- 
tions for breaking the dry laws were ob- 
tained during the first ten months of the 
current fiscal year, and the fines assessed 
totalled $7,000,000, which was $2,000,000 
more than came into Uncle Sam's treasury 
in this manner during the entire preceding 
fiscal year. 


Movie Receipts for Veteran 
Presbyterian Preachers 

Will Havs, well known movie czar, is 
said to be behind a move that has resulted 
in the incorporation by leading producers 
of “Clean American Pictures, Inc.” One 
of the first productions of the new com- 
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pany will be “Thank U,” which, as a stage 
success, told the story of a minister’s 
troubles in securing decent economic 
recognition from congregation. A 
part of the proceeds from the screen ver- 
sion of this film, it is reported, will be 
given to the $15,000,000 fund for veteran 
Presbyterian ministers which a commit- 
tee, of which Mr. Hays is chairman, is 
trying to raise. 


his 


Has Tomb of Jesus Been 
Identified ? 

The Christian world is once more stir- 
red by the possibility that the site of the 
tomb in which rested the body of Jesus 
been identified. The controversy 
that has been connected with this ques- 
tion has raged for years, and may not 
yet be considered as settled. But a re- 
the so-called Gordon 
tomb is said by archeologists to be of the 
first importance. It will be remembered 
that the tomb selected by General Gor- 
don, lving just outside the Damascus gate 
of Jerusalem, as a possible site for the 
grave of Jesus was acquired by an Eng- 
lish committee on the ground that, if it 
was not the real tomb, it was at least an 
excellent specimen of a tomb dating from 
that period. In a recent removal of loose 
stones, the London Times, a stone 
peculiar markings was discovered, 
which is now said to been a part 
of a shrine to the goddess Aphrodite. It 
is known that in A. D. 135, when Jerusa- 
lem finally and the Aelia 
Capitolina built on its ruins, the Emperor 
Hadrian erected a temple of Aphrodite 
over the tomb of Jesus with the purpose 
of desecrating it completely. There has 
long been a general tendency to reject 
claim of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre to mark the true site of the 
Lord’s grave. This latest discovery at 
least helps to support the claim of the 
grave discovered by General Gordon. 
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South Africa 


HEN the Rev. 


retary of the 


Nelson Bitton, sec- 
London Missionary 
Society, left England on August 28, on 
the Garth Castle for South Africa, 
he was accompanied by Mr. Stanley Toms 
and Mr. Arthur Burns, two well-known 
London business men who are directors of 
the London Missionary Society. They ac- 
companied Mr. Bitton, however, entirely in 
an unofficial capacity. 

“I am going to South Africa at the in- 
vitation of the Congregational Union of 
South Africa,” Mr. Bitton stated before his 
departure, “the purpose of the visit being 
to arouse interest in the world-wide work 
of the London Missionary Society among 
all Congregational bodies in South Africa. 
These, it must be remembered, are roughly 
divided into three groups, the white 
gregations, the colored churches, which are 
self-supporting and self-governed, and the 
native churches, founded by the London 
Missionary Society which are affiliated with 


board 


con- 


Oberammergau Tour 
Financial Failure 


Reports from Bavaria state that the 
recent tour through America of the passion 
players from Oberammergau was a 
financial failure. Neither the Publicity 
nor the orders for wood carvings came 
up to advance expectations. Nor has the 
summer tourist trade helped much this 
year to make up the financial difficulties 
of the mountain community. 


Catholics Press Fight 
Against Immodest Dress 


The Roman Catholic church is again 
in a desperate attempt to make women’s 
styles conform to what the church de- 
clares is the dictate of modesty. Partic. 
ularly in European countries have priests 
recently been going to unusual lengths to 
secure the presence of none but heavily 
clothed persons at mass. At Bologna 
Archbishop Curla has issued orders that 
until further notice the masses at the 
fashionable hours of ten and twelve on 
Sundays will be suspended. This affects 
the principal churches, St. Petronius and 
St. Peter, and comes after the failure of 
officials stationed at the door to exclude 
all the women whom the ecclesiastics 
considered unsuitably dressed. 


British Not Interested in 
Adult Bible Classes 


British churches are not much interested 
in adult Bible classes, says Dr. John T. 
Faris, Presbyterian Sunday school editor 
who has just returned from the world’s 
convention at Glasgow. “In England 
Sunday school work is thought of as 
something for the benefit of children,” 
says Dr. Faris. “So when the American 
delegates told of adult Bible classes, what 
they had to say was listened to with the 
attitude of mind, ‘That is not our way 
of doing things and we are not especially 
interested.’ The American institutional 


and Missions 


the Congregational Union. I am_ hoping 
that as a result of the visit, an auxiliary 
will be established which will provide for 
an annual tour of the South African 
churches by a missionary from one of our 
fields elsewhere. It is felt that there is a 
need to link up church thought and life 
there, both white, colored and native, with 
the missionary work of the church through- 
out the world. If, for instance, a mission- 
ary from Papua can bring home to South 
Africa something of the problems of his 
work and the needs of his people the 
whole outlook of the church will be broad- 
ened. This type of work, too, will also 
serve to draw closer the spiritual links be- 
tween Great Britain and South Africa.” 
Mr. Bitton is visiting all the larger Eng- 
lish centers in South Africa, and he will 
take part in the meetings of the Congrega- 
tional Union at Uitenhaag in October. An 
invitation was tendered him before the war 
but now is his first opportunity to accept. 
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-hurch is another American innovation and in an effort to make their message 
at much represented abroad. In Eng- more attractive. Some Chinese, hitherto 
a community activities such as those friendly or indifferent, have, under influ- 
te American institutional church are = ence of the reaction, developed an actively 
-ollece settlements and kindred in- hostile attitude toward Christianity. Many 
ns. But there is one recent develop- _ others, with deeper insight, have divorced 
{ Sunday school activities which is our culture from our Christ. They have 


ty represented in England, the discovered that Christianity is more Asian 
ol f 1 J , 


department, with its ministrations than European in spirit—a fact which we 
me 4 y , 
-.valids and other shut-ins.” have largely missed.” 


the 


ae The Country 

Baptists Lead Christians Grows Older 
of Burma 

ut of a population of 13,000,000 Burma 

. Christian community number- 


Celebration by the First Presbyterian 
church of Minneapolis, Minn., of the 89th 
as : anniversary of the founding of the first 

57,106. Of these 160,656 were classi- Protestant church in that state goes to 

the recent census as Baptists, 71,- suggest the increasing age of the nation. 
man Catholics, and 20,410 a This original Minnesota church was 

of the church of England. organized at Fort Snelling. During its 

wre 1508 Presbyterians, mostly 99 years it has changed its name several 

and 1421 Methodists, the times, but the organization is still the 

rgest part of which are Anglo-Indians. came In these years the church has been 


—_ : q mber ive di nt presbyteries 
Former Missionary Says Orient a member of five different presbyteries 


Discounts Foreign Missions Don’t Want a 
on Close, now a journalist but at Married Vicar 
a missionary working in China, Another evidence of the drift toward 
article in the Atlantic Monthly 
iat the East is becoming increas- 
icious of all importations from 
including religion. “Since we 
the Asiatics with material su- 
writes Mr. Close, “they de- 
from us a corresponding intel- 
and spiritual superiority. That 
unreasonable; but let us not for- 
hat we affirmed ourselves equal to 
plied obligation. Events since 1914 
have somewhat shaken our self-confidence. 
hey have utterly shaken Asia’s respect 
Nowhere is this reaction more 


Roman practices in certain parts of the 
church of England has come to public 
notice with the action of Rev. G. K. 
Olivier in requesting that his institution 
as vicar of the parish of St. Paul's, Brigh- 
ton, be indefinitely deferred. By this 
withdrawal Mr. Olivier accedes to the 
demand of the church for a celibate pastor. 
After Mr. Olivier had accepted the offer 
of this benefice he announced his engage- 
ment, whereupon he received a letter 
asking him to withdraw his acceptance 
and saying that if he came as a married 





vider han in the field of Christian 
gelism. From a willingness to fol- 
ur lead in everything, they have ~~ O N G B O O K ~ 
nged to an unwillingness to allow us 
e the interpreters of our own religion. If you are ordering song books for your 
1 = P church or Sunday school, place your order 
ndly Chinese have formerly accepted through us, no matter what book or what 


ao ia . “hristianity publisher. We will give you from 30 to 
‘ ating: tarian forms of C hristian ty 90 days to pay for the books. The order 
ught them, as the metaphysics, as it will be cared for immediately upon hearing 


were, of our cultural philosophy of ‘Go- from you. 

getter-ism’ and ‘Make-all-the-world-as-thy- The CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
self-ism.’ Our culture was taught by Chicago 

Christian missionaries, but unconsciously, 
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argument is to be found in this attractive 
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earnest worker in the Church.” 
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a purpose. It isa most attractive and 
convincing statement of the case for 
systematic giving.’ —The Epworth Herald. 
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clergyman there would be. no financial 
support, all the parish workers would 
resign, and the congregation would dis- 
perse. Mr. Olivier’s bishop urged him 
to test the matter out, but he evidently 
found it impossible to regard such a 
parish as an attractive spot for a honey- 
moon. The incident has, however, raised 
the question as to the advance of Romish 
customs. 


Says Christian Century Gain 
Is Hopeful Sign 


Writing in the China Christian Advo- 


September 11, 1994 


cate, a Methodist paper published jp 
Shanghai, Rev. F. T. Cartwright, a mis. 
sionary, in giving his impressions of 
China as seen upon return from furlough, 
claims that the widespread circulation of 
The Christian Century is the most hope- 
ful sign of advance among the missionary 
forces in that country. “I am inclined to 
think that the impression most clearly 
limned during these months,” writes Mr. 
Cartwright, “can be illustrated by one 
fact—that in a large, almost surprisingly 
large number of homes The Christian 
Century is found at the central place on 


The Chautauqua Conference 


HILE the Williamstown Institute 

of Politics was discussing interna- 
tional questions from the economic and 
political side, a less heralded conference at 
Chautauqua, New York, was studying the 
same kind of questions from a distinctly 
Christian viewpoint. An experiment in 
holding such a conference was made a 
year ago by the Federal Council of the 
Churches, through its commission on in- 
ternational justice and goodwill, and met 
with such a cordial reception as clearly 
to warrant holding it again. The confer- 
ence took place August 18 to 22 on the 
Chautauqua grounds, made famous by 
3ishop Vincent and still attracting thou- 
sands of guests from all parts of the 
country. 

Some of the leading Christian students 
of international affairs spoke and presided 
at the forums. The most popularly known 
figure was no doubt Major General James 
G. Harbord, formerly deputy chief of staff, 
who insisted on the need of an American 
army for defense only, and championed 
the proposed American draft treaty of 
disarmament which would outlaw aggres- 
sive war and give the permanent court of 
international justice authority to decide 
when an aggression has been committed. 
General Harbord was himself one of the 
group of Americans, who, under the 
chairmanship of Prof. James T. Shotwell, 
prepared the “draft treaty” for the league 
of nations. 

Mr. J. Henry Scattergood, the first bead 
of the Friends’ reconstruction work in 
Europe, discussed the question of the 
European debts to this country and urged 
the importance of scaling them down in 
return for agreements to limit armaments 
and reduce reparations. 

Our present relations with Latin Amer- 
ica, in the light of the Christian ideal, 
were discussed vigorously by Dr. S. G. 
Inman, who as a result of wide travel and 
contacts in all Latin American countries, 
holds that the practice of our government 
in interfering in the internal affairs of our 
neighbors for the sake of protecting loans 
made by our bankers is fraught with peril 
to our future relations with the Latin 
American peoples. “Our North American 
Christianity,” he declared, “will find its 
final test in the way we treat our next- 
door neighbors. We are piling up 
hatreds, suspicions, records for exploita- 
tion and destruction of sovereignty in 
Latin America, such as have never failed 
in all history to react in war, suffering 
and defeat of high moral and spiritual 
ideals.” 

Dr. William Axling, a distinguished 
Christian missionary from Japan, and Dr. 


Sidney L. Gulick, of the Federal Councij 
of Churches, analyzed the results of the 
recent rude exclusion of the Japanese and 
pointed out that “grave consequences” to 
the spirit of goodwill between America 
and Japan were already in evidence. They 
both urged that measures be taken by the 
United States to correct the injustice done 
to Japan. 

The situation in Europe, especially 
among the churches, was the theme of 
Dr. Frederick Lynch, of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches, and Dr. Chauncey 
W. Goodrich, pastor of the American 
church in Paris during the war and after. 
Dr. Lynch was roundly applauded when 
he declared: “Guns and gospel, poison 
gas and Jesus Christ, do not belong to the 
same civilization. The nations must 
choose between Christ and chaos as every 
heart has to choose.” He emphasized the 
need for the churches of the world to 
draw closer together. Dr. Goodrich de- 
scribed the tragic plight of the European 
churches as a result of the economic col- 
lapse caused by the war, and pointed out 
that the American churches can do most 
to knit up a closer international fellow- 
ship by helping their needy sister churches 
across the sea. 

Hubert Herring, the new secretary for 
social service in the Congregational Edu- 
cation Society, differed sharply with those 
who think the only way for America to 
be safe is to follow the disastrous 


European method of armaments, and 
counter-armaments. He held that “pre- 
paredness inevitably ends in that for 


which men really prepare, that is, war. 
Accordingly, he urged that a “mobiliza- 
tion day for peace” is far more needed 
than the “mobilization day” planned by 
the war department for September 12. 

Dr. Royal Meeker, for three years chief 
of the research department of the inter- 
national labor office of the league of na- 
tions and now secretary of labor for the 
state of Pennsylvania, discussed the pos- 
sibility of changing “human nature” suffi- 
ciently to get rid of war. He showed 
clearly that human nature has really been 
changing steadily and that international 
relations, hitherto based chiefly on instinct 
and emotion, are coming under coxtrol of 
thought and reason. 

Running throughout all the addresses 
and forum discussions was the conviction 
that the international problems of the 
present day are primarily moral and spir- 
itual problems and can be solved only by 
a more consistent effort to make earnest 
with the truths of the Christian gospel 

SamMueL McCrea Cavest. 
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The book of the year for ministers 


The Mystery of Preaching 
By James Black ($1.75) 


The James Sprunt Lectures for 1924. The author 
is a brother of Hugh Black, and now occupies the 
pulpit of St. George’s United Free Church, Edin- 
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Alexander Whyte, Hugh Black and John Kelman. 
This book contains eight lectures on such themes as 
“Today Is Not Yesterday,” “The Marks of Good 
Preaching,” ““The Smith at His Forge,” etc. 





Modern thought and scholarship in 
relation to religion 


Religion in the Thought of Today 
By Carl S. Patton ($1.50). 

Dr. Patton here undertakes to prove that the gov- 
erning ideas in the saddle today “are not a series of 
disconnected guesses in different realms but the 
product of an attitude and method that brings 
results similar and congenial in all fields and that 
— are, also, most favorable to the Christian 
reiigion. 
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and the social 
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By Arthur B. Patten ($1.60). 


Dr. Patten shows that modern mysticism is an 
attainable Christian experience, and that it is an 
essential and practical part of our religious life. In 
contrast to a true mysticism, many current delu- 
sions are considered and shown untenable. “You 
have a field all your own in the field of relating the 
mystical to the practical,” writes Charles Clayton 
Morrison to Dr. Patten. 
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Testament historical interpretations 
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By J. Ironside Still ($2.50). 

_ Dr. W. Douglas Mackenzie, president Hartford 
Theological Foundation, calls this recent work “a 
tour de force in New Testament criticism.” Dr. 
still’s theory, which is well supported, is that the 
Book of Acts is a brief written by Luke in consulta- 
tion with Paul and other friends, and intended to be 
put into the hands of Paul’s advocate at the bar of 
Caesar as an argument for his acquittal. 


Reconciles modern psychology and re- 
ligious beliefs 


Personality and Psychology 
By John Wright Buckham ($1.75). 

This new book discusses the reality and responsi- 
bility of the individual soul despite the develop- 
ments of modern psychology which seems to make 
this conception untenable. Accepting the discov- 
eries in the field of psychology Dr. Buckham vig- 
orously defends the Christian conception of spiritual 
personality. A guide book for thoughtful men puz- 
zled by the cross currents in the realms of psychology 
and religion. 





Comparing a dozen other religions 
with Christianity 


The World’s Living Religions 
By Robert Ernest Hume ($1.75). 

This book aims to lay a foundation on the basis 
of which a thoughtful reader can reach a real under- 
standing of the essential differences between the 
extant religions of the world and an adequate knowl- 
edge of their origin, literature, history and values. 
The author holds the chair of the history of religions 
in Union Theological Seminary. 





The heart of the Christian gospel in a 
book of addresses 


The Imperial Voice 
By Lynn Harold Hough ($1.50). 
Eighteen addresses and sermons touching life at 
many points, and entirely free from parochialism and 
rovincialism. Some of the themes are: “The Battle 
Nith Cynicism,” “The Making of the American 
Mind,” “Making the World Our City,” “The Im- 


perial Voice,” “The Friendliness of the Universe,” etc. 





Answering questions which are every- 
where asked 


Five Present-Day Controversies 
By Charles E. Jefferson ($1.50). 

In what sense are the Scriptures inspired? Is the 
Bible a book of science? Is the record of the book of 
Genesis binding on Christian believers? Is it neces- 
sary for Christians to accept the Virgin Birth? Is 
a definite creed of any further value in the world? 
Along with these questions, Dr. Jefferson considers 
also such questions as, Is the Ku Klux Klan a 
menace or a patriotic protest? 
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the library table. If this is, as I take 
it, an indication that the heart of the mis- 
sionary family is a questing, eager heart, 
reaching out after new truth, after old 
truth in new form, hungering for a pre- 
sentation of Christ that is adequate for 
the new conditions of life, then may the 
Lord be thanked! We need have no fear 
that Christianity will prove unequal to 
the challenge in China. Now this is not 
said because of any idea that The Chris- 
tian Century is the herald of a new gos- 
pel or that reading it fits a man per se 
for telling the truth and the whole truth 
about the Lord Christ. It is very possi- 
ble that one could read volumes of writ- 
ing like that in this journal and still have 
a mind shut into idea-tight compartments, 
as it is equally possible that one could 
read and enjoy some Bible institute 
monthly and still have a heart open to 
truth as valleys open to the sun. 
The reason why I rejoice in finding one 
particular weekly in such general use, 
among older men as well as younger, is 
both sides of the ocean the 
men who are thrilling the minds of the 
people and filling their hearts as well are, 
as a rule, the ones who are most hunger- 


new 


because on 


ing and thirsting for truth as well as 
righteousness. And when missionaries 
are willing to allow their eyes to read 


liberal papers, silting the ideas to sepa- 
rate the wheat and the chaff, I am not 
much in the deadening power 
thinking.” 


fear of 
of stand-pat 


New Plant for Southern 
Baptist Seminary 


The Southern’ Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky., of which Dr. 
E. Y. Mullins is president, has awarded 


the contract for erecting the first unit of 
its new $3,000,000 group of buildings. This 
Norton Hall, a building following 
When com- 
plete the new seminary plant will include 
21 buildings. 


will be 
‘ 


colonial lines of architecture 


Methodists and Catholics to 
Unveil Statues in Capital 

Statues erected by American Methodists 
and soon to be unveiled in 
the national capital. The Methodists are 
placing an equestrian figure of Bishop 


Catholics are 


Francis Asbury, the first bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, as a memo- 
rial to the circuit riders who bore so 
conspicuous a part in the formation of 


the early communities of the middle west. 
The Catholics have erected a monument 
of heroic proportions to honor the service 
of nuns in the civil war. A bronze panel 
shows twelve nuns garbed in the habits 
twelve that sent workers 
Cardinal O’Con- 
nell will make the speech of dedication. 
The statue is erected by the ladies’ auxili- 
ary of the Ancient Order of Hibernians. 


of the orders 


to the front in the war. 


“Acres of Diamonds” Given 
for Last Time 


Dr. Russell H. Conwell, president of 
Temple University, Philadelphia, who has 
acquired more fame from his lecture, Acres 
of Diamonds, than from any of the many 
other notable achievements of his career, 
states that that lecture has been given for 
the last time. Dr. Conwell is now 81 years 
old. He has given the lecture 6150 times, 
raised $12,000,000 by doing so, and given 
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for service— 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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P diti For Revivals, Sunday Schools 
and General use. Gives a real uplift. Returnabie 
copy on request. 


Send for Samples. Do you have copies of our 
two great books “REVIVAL GEMS,” 10c and “LIV. 
ING HYMNS,” 15c. Over a Million sold in less than 
two years and still going BIG. Order from 


THE JUDSON PRESS 
1701-03 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Chicago, 125 N. Wabash Ave. Boston, 16 Ashburton P} 
Kansas City, 1107 McGeeSt. Los Angeles,313 W. ThirdSt, 

eattle, 439 Burke Bidg. Toronto, 223 Charch St. 
Samuel W. Beazley, Publisher, 2511 Park Ave., Chicago, I, 








ZEPHYR ELECTRIC 
ORGAN BLOWER 
For Pipe and Reed Organs 
Thousands of churches find 


economy in using them. Write | 
for particulars, 


The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co, 
| Orrvil'e, Ohio, Dept. A 














Make your spare time 


Pa To promote Religious Education in the home 

and distribute Religious Literature. we need an 
intelligent man or woman in your community. If you have 
any spare time or want asteady position, write us for infor- 
mation. We pay liberally. No pr vious experience required 
Exceptional opportunity for teachers, students, ministers, 
or church worcers.—UNIVERSAL BIBLE HOUSE, 
496 Winston Building, Philadelphia. 











Books by és Atkins 
Modern Religious ae $2.50 





Country ee Oe 
Lonely Road... - 1.50 


Cults and Movements 
... 1.50 
Jerusalem Past 
and Present... 
In depth of insight and beauty of literary style Dr. Atkins is 
unsurpassed in the religious field. 


The Undiscovered 
1.25 
Pilgrims of the 
The Christian Century Press, Chicago 

















5000 CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
AND MINISTERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books 
and handsome velvet Scripture Mottoes. 
Good commission. Send for free cata- 
logue and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, 
Dept. J, Monon Bidg. 


Publisher 
Chicago, Il. 

















200 Sheets — 100 Envelog 
$goo F 






envelopes in order 
and y reached, preventing waste. 


Your Name and Address Printed FREE! 

e! elope, in rich ty top 
enter of shect brid Bp ot ceviope only. ype le fate Goth 
Gupal aantioneny you w 
inted with your friend 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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Is your school now using the 






20th Century Quarterly? 


If not, you may give it a trial during the 


Autumn Quarter at 


HALF-PRICE 


(Or, at 6 cents per Copy) 


THE 20TH CENTURY QUARTERLY has decided to celebrate the re- 
markable growth of this unique publication during the past year by again 
making to new schools and classes the half-price offer for the AUTUMN 
QUARTER, 1924. Schools not now using the Quarterly may take advan- 
tage of this offer by making their decisions at once, and mailing in their 
orders. Note, however, the following important conditions: 


Conditions of the Offer 


As above stated, the offer applies only to schools —or 
Classes—not using the Quarterly at present. A class new to 
the Quarterly may take advantage of this offer even though 


IF 


you are not a Sunday 
School leader, call the at- 
tention of your superin- 
tendent and teachers to 
this unusual offer with- 
out delay. They will 
thank you for doing this. 





The 
Christian Century 
Press 


440 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 









other classes in the school now use it in their study. 
2. Orders must be in without delay. 


3. Orders must be sent in on Coupon herewith provided. 
Coupon must be filled out in detail, as indicated. 


IF YOU WISH TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS OFFER USE THIS COUPON 


The Christian Century Press, 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Dear Sirs: We are interested in your offer to send the 20th Cen- 
tury Quarterly at half-price—or at 6 cents per copy—for the Autumn 
quarter. You may send to the address below the number of copies listed. 
We are placing this order with the understanding that though this litera- 
ture is furnished at half price, it will be economically used to the best 
advantage in our school. The Quarterlies are to be used by the following 
classes which are not now using it: 

No. Needed 
Names of Classes By Each Class 
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away every cent of the money thus ob- 
tained. The assisting of poor students 
has been one of the main interests of Dr. 
Conwell's life, 3400 ambitious young peo- 
ple having been among the indirect reci- 
pients of the income from his famous 
lecture. 


Asks Preachers to Stress 
Duty of Voting 

The Federal Council of Churches is ask- 
ing all Protestant ministers to preach at 
least two sermons on the importance of 
before the last registration day 
presidential election. This 
national movement to raise 
the eligible voters 
elections. 


voting 
preceding the 
is part of the 
the percentage of 
participating in 


College Professor 
Becomes Pastor 


Dr. David Bryn-Jones, who has been at 
the head of the department of economics 
and political science at Carleton Coilege, 
Northfield, Minn., for the past four years, 
became pastor of Trinity Baptist Church, 
Minneapolis, September 1. This is the 
church of which the late Dr. Lathan A. 
Crandall was the pastor during the first 
ixteen years of its existence. Dr. Bryn- 
Jones has held pastorates in England and 
has also been on the faculties of colleges 


or universities in 
he is a native. 


Wales, of which country 


Would Change Marriage, 
Burial and Baptism 


Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, who, as vicar 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Field church, Lon- 
don, has made that parish known on both 


sides of the 
controversy in 


Atlantic, has initiated a new 
England by the assertion 
that the forms for 
marriage, as they 
and must 


h magazine 
baptism, burial and 
stand at present, are 


in his pari 


repugnant 


be changed. The phrase, “inasmuch as all 
men are conceived and born in sin,” 
should, according to Mr. Sheppard, be 
stricken from the baptismal service. 
Much of the conception of the relation 
f the sexes shown in the marriage serv- 
ice is declared to be lower than is held 
by most right-thinking people today. 


id to be “wholly 
ble” phrases in the form for 
Sheppard, in describing 


of a friend. “We 


unintelligi 
burial and 
the funeral 
called her body a 


Savs 
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vile body. We reminded them that worms 
would destroy that body and we thanked 
God heartily that it had pleased him to 
deliver the wife, mother and friend from 
the miseries of this sinful world. All this 
was intolerable to the officiating minister, 
and God alone knows what it must have 
meant to the mourners.” 





Community Life and Civic Problems, 
Hill ($1.40) 

The Community, Lindeman ($1.75) 

Building a Community, Batten ($1.00) 

Organizing the Community, Mc a 
($1.75) 

The Neighborhood, McKenzie ($1.35) 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
440 S. Dearsorn St. CuIcaco 
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3 BOOKS ON = 
= Community Building : 
3 The Neighborhood in Nation Building, = 
Woods ($3.00) : 
Home and Community Life, Hartmann s 
($3.00) H 
America via the Neighborhood, Daniels & 
($2.00) = 
Community Organization, Hartmann = 
($2.50) 2 
Rural Community Organization, Hayes & 
($1.50) = 
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The Life of the Ancient East 
By JAMES BAIKIE 


Author of “Wonder Tales of the Ancient World,” “The 
Story of the Pharaohs,” ete. 


Recounts the strangely interesting story of modern ex- 
cavations at Abydos, Tel-el-Amarna, Thebes, The Valley 


of the Kir gs, Lagash, Babylon, Nineveh, Troy, Mycenae, 
Knosaus, and Gezer. It is hard to see how a better book 
could be devised for bringing the average reader's knowl- 
edge of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
4 id pre- Homeric Greece up to date. It is admirably adapted 
for reading use by both teachers and students in the study 
of th Bi ble lands and peoples As the author reminds us, 
we Can now wi alk the Procession Street of Babylon where 
Nebuchadnezzar's chariot once rolled; we can go down into 
the tombs of the Pharaohs; we can read the letters which 
the King of Babylon wrote to the King of Egypt a hun- 
ired years before Moses was born; we can enter into the 
thought 1 lives of men who died five thousand years 
go. Price $4.00. 


A Century of Excavation in the 
Lands cf the Pharaohs 

Also By JAMES BAIKIE 

liseovery of King Tutarkamen's tomb, this 
story of exploration and research, which reveals the Land 
of the Pharaohs as the Mecca of the archacologist and 
treasure-hunter is told by Mr. Baikie in graphic and well- 
authenticated detail. 32 full page illustrations. Price $3.00. 


Including th 
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What manner of man is 
Harry Emerson Fosdick? 











Come and sce! 








His books tell the man. They are: 
Modern Use of the Bible - - 


Christianity and Progress - 
Twelve Tests of Character - 
The Meaning of Prayer - - 
The Meaning of Faith - - 
i The Meaning of Service - - 
The Manhood of The Master 
The Assurance of Immortality - ($1.00) 


WE PAY POSTAGE ON ALL BOOKS 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS “ 


($1.60) 
($1.50) i 
- ($1.50) 
($1.15) 
($1.35) 
($1.25) 
- ($1.15) 





So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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Books on 


RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


A Social Theory of Religious was” 
cation, Coe X0000000 600600008000 
Cope i akin de See asa aaa dee ania 

The Church School, Athearn...... 

The Teaching Ministry for Tomor- 
th, TE ncascccnnnanee cates 

Religious Education and American 
Democracy, Athearn............ 

A National System of Education, 
PE. acc ccate machina hited es 

The New Program of Religious Edu- 
cation, Betts 


ag ny and Administration of 
Religious Education, Stout... . 

The Daily Vacation Church School, 
SGN... a Gawinnuncen euekitubix acs 


Moral and Religious Education, 
NE Pe eee Croats 

The Teaching of Religion, 
eee 


Organizing the Church School, C ope 
Religious Education in the Church, 
Cop Bi cccccccocsesesesesess 
Week Day Religious Education, 
The W eek Day Church School, Cope 

The Parent and the Child, Cope. 
Talks to Sunday School Teachers, 
WOME, cancanancsdracexeunens 
Training the Devotional Life, Weigle 
ee in Religion and Morals, 
icine eaahaaedanern eke s 
The Training of Children in Re- 
Re, COMIN, 5d sn saeswes 
Use of the Story in Religious E du- 
cation, Eggleston. .... 
The Good Samaritan and Other 
Bible Stories, Spencer..... 
Dramatization of Bible Stories, 
Ne in ie ce at 
Graded Social Service for the Sun- 
day School, Hutchins 
The Church School of Citizenship, 
ss csutkiadoananeketst 
Recreation and the Church, Gates 
Handwork in Religious Education, 
IN, uic:cue se naiaoe ae henalnes 
The City Institute for Religious 
Teachers, Athearn.... 
A Survey of Religious Education in 
the Local Church, Bower. . 
The Sunday School Building and Its 
Equipment, Evans........... 
Religious Education in the Family, 


The Men’ s Class in Action, Morse. . 

The Dramatic Instinct in Religious 
Education, Galloway..........- 

Childhood and Character, Harts- 


DO ss dppetwereneeaamens«* 
The Drama in Religious Service, 
NL: vnc nn a xwn ne aeeenee 
Short Missionary Plays, Applegarth 
More Short Missionary Plays, 
IR, is nis cocnnngensee* 


How to Produce Plays and Page- 
ants, Russell.... 
Sunday Talks to Teachers, Wode- 
Ro ons cuneueke4hweeenee ss 
Drama as a Factor in Social Educa- 


tion, Russell............+++++++ 
Religion in the Kindergarten, 
Rhodes cebenesenee eben eennaede 
Pictures in Religious Education, 


Beard 
Training the Boy, McKeever 
Training the Girl, McKeever...... 
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A book of wisdom, practical sense 
and delicious humor 


The Minister’s Everyday Life 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 
Auther of ‘‘Wanted—A Congregation”’ 


HERE is more of practical wisdom—and it 

is more effectively put—in this new book 

- than in several courses in homiletics. That every 
chapter is lightened up with delicious humor is 
greatly in the book’s favor, for there is no 
quality that will save the minister from bungling 
in the complex relationships to which he is called 
like just this feeling for humor. If a minister 
has counseled with Dr. Douglas, through his 
books, ““Wanted—A Congregation” and ““The 
Minister’s Everyday Life,”’ he will find himself 
continually reverting, as he meets his peculiar 
problems, to the suggestions and warnings indi- 
cated insuch unique way by this minister-author. 


If you are a minister, secure for yourself a 
copy of **The Minister’s Everyday Life.”’ 


If you are a layman—or laywoman—pur- 
chase a copy at once for your minister. (The 
book is beautifully printed and bound, and 
makes a fitting gift.) 


Price, $1.75 (We pay postage) 


The CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


440 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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THE RELIGIOUS BOOK OF THIS AUTUMN 


Dr. Fosdick’s New Book 


‘*The Modern Use of the Bible’’ 


Ready Next Wednesday 


HE outstanding publishing event this autumn, in the field of 

religion, wi!l be the appearance of Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick’s book, ““The Modern Use of the Bible,” the Lyman Beecher 
lectures for 1924. This new book is a pamphlet for the times. 
It goes right to the heart of a burning question of the day—how 
do science and the higher criticism affect our use of the Bible? 


In these lectures are blended the scholar and the popular preacher, 
the discriminating student and the master in the art of moving 
the hearts and minds of men, the frankest and most fearless of 
critics and the most sympathetic and constructive of creative 
thinkers. 


Dr. Fosdick here reveals himself as the friendly interpreter of 
the old and the sweet-spirited champion of the new. Like the 
Master, he proves that in the field of pure religion the new truth 
is come not to destroy but to fulfill. He lays reverently but 
remorselessly aside outworn categories of thought while freeing 
and glorifying the abiding spiritual realities. For the devout 
follower of Jesus, who accepts the accredited knowledge of the 
twentieth century, many leaders feel that, so far as the present 
situation is concerned, these lectures present the final word 


Lecture Titles 


The New Approach to the Bible 

The Old Book in a New World 

The Ancient Solution 

Abiding Experiences and Changing Categories 
Miracle and Law 

Perils of the New Position 

Jesus, the Me ssiah 

Jesus, the Son of God 


Price of book, $1.60. 


The new book is now coming from the press. Send us your 


order at once and same will be filled from our first shipment 


The Christian Century Press, 
44° South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me immediately upon publication, copy 
Dr. Fosdick’s new Book. Send me also at once 


Make bill payable 


(or, I enclose cash herewith). 


My Name 
Address.. 


Other Important Books on Religion 


1 The Reconstruction of Religion, Ellwood, $2.25. 
2 Twelve Tests of Character, Fosdick, $1.50 
3 Reconstruction of the Spiritual Ideal, Adler, $1.50. 
4 The Religion of the Social Passion. Dickinson, $1.75 
5 Social Law in the Spiritual World, Rufus M. Jones, $1.75. 
6 Can We Find God? Arthur B. Patten, $1.60. 
7 Is God Limited? McConnell, $2.00. 
8 The Idea of God. Beckwith, $1.50 
9 Religion in the Thought of Todav, Carl S. Patton, $1.50 
10 Man and the Attainment of Immortality, Simpson, $2.25 
11 Religion and Life, Dean Inge and others, $1.00. 
12 Religious Foundations, Rufus Jones and others, $1.00. 
13 Christianity and Progress, Fosdick, $1.50 
14 Imperialistic Religion and the Religion of Democracy, W. A 
Brown, $2.00 
15 Christianity and Social Science, Ellwood, $1.75 
16 Goodspeed’s New Testament, $1.50 (Lib. Ed. $3.00; pocket 
Ed., $2.50) 
17 Realities and Shams, Jacks, $1.50. 
18 Nevertheless We Believe, Scott. $2.00. 
19 The Suburbs of Christianity, Sockman, $1.50. 
20 Jesus, Lover of Men, Rix, $1.50 
21 The Ethical Teachings of Jesus, Scott, $1 25. 
2 Jesus and Civil Government, Cadoux, $2.00. 
23. The Constructive Revolution of Jesus, Dickey, $1.60. 
24 The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul, Deissman, $2.00 
25 The Character of Paul, Jefferson, $2.25 
26 The Meaning of Paul for Today, Dodd, $2.00. 
27. Seeing Life Whole, Henry Churchill King, $1.50. 
28 The Understanding of Religion, Brewster, $1.50 
29 19th Century Evolution and After, Dawson, $1.50. 
30) 6Evolution and Christian Faith, Lane, $2.00 
31 Where Evolution and Religion Meet, Coulter, $1.25. 
32 I Believe in God and Evolution, Keen, $1.00 
33. Modern Religious Cults and Movements, Atkins, $2.50 
34 Synthetic Christianity, Hough, $1.50 
35 Recent Psychology and the Christian Religion, Hudson, $1.35 
36 Religious Certitude ‘n an Age of Science, Dinsmore, $1.50 
37. Personal Religion and the Life of Devotion, Inge, $1.00. 
38 Toward an Understanding of Jesus, Simkhovitch, 75¢. 
39. The Holy Spirit and the Church, Gore, $2.25. 
40 The Larger Farth. C. R Brown, $1.50 
41 Mobilizing for Peace, Jefferson and others, $2.00. 
42 The Minister’s Everyday Life, D vuglas, $1.75. 
43. Lincoln and Others, Clark, $1.50 
44 Religious Perplexities, Jacks, $1.00. 
45 A Living Universe, Jacks, £1.00 
46 Lost Radiance of Christian Religion, Jacks, 75¢. 
7 Maharma Gandhi, Rolland, $1.50 
8 Personality and Psychology. Buckham. $1.75. 
» The World's Great Religious Poetry, Hill, $5.00. 
o The Imperial Voice, Hough, $1.50. 


Order Above Books by Number 


A Suggestion: Order also on coupon herewith the books 
which you will need for your autumn and winter read- 
ing, and let us bill you for same payable DECEMBER 
I (or you may pay cash if you prefer). Order by 
number. You may include in your order any other 
books now in print. It will be our business to find 
them for you. 


The Christian Century Press 
440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Bring Your Bible Study 
Up-To-Date 


“The Social Approach to Bible Study”’ 
By Prof. Louis Wallis 
Author of “Sociological Study of the Bible” 


In preaching soul salvation, orthodox Christian- 
itv has ignored the social and economic aspects 
of the Bible. The new social awakening in religion 
proves that we are at last beginning to catch up 
with the Bible, which has been ahead of the world 
ever since it Was written, 


“The Social Approach to Bible Study,” by Louis 
Wallis, is based on modern critical research: but it 
shows how higher criticism has failed to reach the 
hearts of the people. Professor John McFadyen, 
of the United Free Church College, Glasgow, Scor- 
land, writes that the work of Louis Wallis “throws 
a fresh and brilliant light on the rise and develop- 
ment of the social problem in Israel.” 


The entire course of twelve lessons, bound in a 
single pamphlet, is sold on a non-profit basis for 
thirty-four cents. Send P. O. money order or your 
check. If check is sent, add five cents to cover cost 


of bank collection. n 


If you cut this out and order promptly, you 
will be doing what many others have done. 


THE JOSEPH FELS COMMISSION 
4225 Broadway Chicago, Ill. 








THE RIVERSIDE 
"NEW TESTAMENT 


A New Translation by William G. Ballantine 


“This translation retains the noble literary atmosphere of 
the King James version, and it adds the vitality of our pres- 
ent speech and writing.” —President-Emeritus Thwing, West- 
ern Reserve University. 

“T am delighted with the format of the Riverside New 
Testament, and cannot speak with sufficient appreciation of 
the beauty of the translation. I doubt if there is another 
scholar in America who could have done it.”—William E. 
Barton. 


Beautiful library edition in modern book form, $3.00 


No matter what other translations your library con- 

- tains, the “Riverside” affords a wealth of suggestion 
not to be found in any other book. A minister's library 
is not complete unless he has this late and scholarly 
translation. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS ::Chicago 
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Expositor’s Dictionary of Texts 


Outlines, expositions, illustrations of every 
major text and dominant passage of the Bible. 


Editors: W.R. Nicoll, Jas. Moffatt and Lane T. Stoddart. 


lis Methods: Each exposition is a sermon compact and 


complete in itself. Each text suggests a theme by which 
it is headed; for instance, the exposition on “Like as a 
father pitieth his children,” is entitled “The God of the 
Frail;"” to the expositions eight minds contribute. 


Plan and Purpose: To ecmri'e a compe ncium of Script- 
ura. insight and ccmm-nt. Th’'s was dene by glcaningz 
trom the ma ter theo'og’ans and rreachers of the past 
half ccntury the best expos't ons on every major text. 
Opinions: 

“A more quickening and useful companion to the 
preacher does not exist.” —Dr. John Clifford. 
“Sifted, modern, thought-provoking.”—Dr. W. L. 
Wathinson. 
“Its comprehensiveness one of its chief merits.”— 
Canon J. G. Simpson. 
“This book flashes light on one everywhere.”—Reo. 
G. H. Morrison. 
“By its wealth of unhackneyed illustrations it starts 
the mind on lines of thought reaching far beyond the 
text under review.” —Principal David Smith. 

This great treasure house of choice sermon materia! 


may now be had for $10.00. The jormer price 
was a third more. It is issued in two volumes. 


Purchase now: Pay for the books after 60 or 90 days. 
Christian Century Press :: Chicago 


ne 


Three Book Bargains— 


The Story of the Bible: By Hendrik Van Loon. 


In full octavo, with over 150 black and white illustra- 
tions, eight four color pages and many halftone pictures 
Royal purple and gold binding. Regular price, $5.00; 
Special price, $3.00 
A Christian’s Appreciation of Other Faiths: 

By Gilbert Reid. 

A study of the best in the world’s greatest religions. 
The author, who is Director-in-Chief of the International 
Institute of China, discusses Confucianism, Taoism, 
Buddhism, Islam. Judaism, etc., etc. Regular price, $2.50; 
Special price, $2.00. 


History of the Disciples: By W. T. Moore. 


Dr. Moore, who was associated with the early leaders 
of this remarkable movement, is the only man who could 
write such a book as this. The edition is about exhausted, 
and the book will not be reprinted. Regular price, $3.00; 
Special price, $2.00 


These books are very slightly shelfworn. 
Only a few copies of each are nowin hand 


The Christian Century Press :: Chicago 
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Just from the Press! 


St. Paul on Trial 


By J. Ironside Still 


This book, which Dr. W. Douglas Mackenzie pro- 
nounces “‘a tour de force in New Testament criticism,”’ has 
been delayed in publication. Its importance is seen in 
the fact that it is based upon what the author believes to 
be his discovery of a fact hitherto overlooked by New 
Testament scholarship regarding the character of the 
history in Acts. He maintains that the book of Acts is 
not primarily a history of the early Christian church, but 
a statement of particular facts of that history written in 
preparation for the defense of the Apostle Paul in his trial 
at Rome. If this position can be established, important 
results follow both with regard to the chronology of the 
New Testament and the solution of many vexed questions. 
(Price of book, $2.50). 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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The Autobwgraphy of 
Robert M. La Follette 


sent post-paid and 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 


for the rest of the year 


Y SPECIAL arrangement with the Senator we are able to offer 

his stirring life story—a book of 800 pages—at a combined re- 
duced rate with a campaign subscription to The. New Republic. Scores 
of requests already have come to us for a biography of the man who 
has chased both old parties up a stump. No better suggestion could 
be made than a biography by the man himself. 


R IF you prefer you may have The New Republic alone until the 

end of the year for a one dollar bill. More people have accepted 
this offer than any similar one we have ever made. All our subscription 
appeals are establishing new “highs” at this time. Accept below and 
you will soon discover why the paper is in such great demand this elec- 
tion year. The quicker you act the more you get. 


SIGN HERE 


THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 West 21st Street, New York. 


For the enclosed $2.50 send me La Follette’s Autobiography postpaid, RUSH, and enter my subscription for the next 3 months, 
or for the attached $1.00 bill send me the paper until Jan. rst, 1925. 


C. C.-9-11-24 
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